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THEY WANTED THINGS BETTER 



THIS is a book about five people for whom the 
world was not good enough. 
Their names were Roger Williams, Thomas Paine, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Elizabeth Stanton, and Ed 
ward Bellamy. Williams was a preacher, a part-time 
farmer, and later the founder of a colony. Paine was 
a tax collector until he was nearly forty. Then he was 
an editor, a pamphleteer, soldier, statesman, and at 
the last a pauper. Emerson was a preacher, an instruc 
tor in a girls' school, a lyceum lecturer, and he ended 
as the greatest American essayist. Elizabeth Stanton 



was a wife and mother and at the same time a writer 
and a lecturer. She took her children with her. Bel 
lamy was a reporter, an editor, and a novelist. 

All of them lived and worked in this country- 
worked often without hope, suffering pain and insult 
and suspicion. One was jailed, one was driven into 
exile. But they kept on to the end, never getting rich, 
seldom reaching any ease and quiet, forgetting the 
usual ambitions, all to bring the world, if they could, 
to a better condition than they found it in. 

It is a common thing at funerals to hear the minis 
ter say, "He left the world a better place." Once in a 
great while this is true, but too often it is only a com 
pliment given in a time of sorrow to make a family 
feel better. Those who actually do leave the world a 
little to the good because they lived and worked in it 
are scarce scarce enough to be worth writing books 
about, scarce enough to honor. 

To tell just what these five people were like, what 
they had in common, and how they differed from the 
run of men, is difficult. In the United States, when 
you want to identify someone, to find out something 
about him, the first thing you usually ask is, "What 
does he do for a living?" The answer gives you a line 
on him, but not much of a line, since it rarely tells 
you whether he is honest, capable, pleasant, or even 
clean. And so there is not much information in the 
statement that Williams was a preacher, Emerson an 
essayist, or Mrs. Stanton a lecturer* There are a great 
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many people in these professions who are sincere and 
who have some ability. They live worthily and die 
unafraid. There are more who are stupid but still 
sincere. And at any time you want to name, there are 
thousands who work at these things just for the money 
there is in it, without any honesty or intelligence 
whatever, 

A small ability does not go far, sincerity is not 
enough, and money income reveals little. The five 
people this book is about never seemed to care what 
food they ate or where they slept. They had other 
qualities. 

To say that they were brave, intelligent, patient, 
and industrious is too easy. They were, certainly, but 
so is nearly every famous man. It is the stock list of 
virtues, to be expected in anyone who stands out from 
the crowd. In the history books there are the records 
of thousands of men who were all famous in their 
place and time through the exercise of these quali 
ties and no more: generals who contrived a dozen 
winning battles, scholars who left a bookshelf full, 
priests who died obscurely for their faith, and traders 
who suffered long journeys for a small profit. All ad 
mirable and all famous once, and now all dead and 
forgotten. 

Bravery, intelligence, patience, and hard work are 
merely instruments. It takes something more to be 
great and to leave some of the greatness as a legacy 
to those who live after you. 



II 



EACH of these five people was great because of an 
ideal he had and because he worked his life out 
trying to make it come true. 

An ideal is a blueprint of perfection. It is a dream, 
an ambition, a plan for something better in the future. 
Every man who looks out over city housetops, with 
the noises, the smoke, and the sour air coming up 
from the street, and hopes that some day he can get 
a house with some grass around it, is partly an ideal 
ist. Every married couple who watch their sons and 
daughters grow up, and plan to send them to college 
because they didn't go themselves, are idealists of a 
kind. They are discontented. They have hints and 
visions of a better way of doing things. 

The reason why the city man longing for a farm 
is only partly an idealist is that he has seen the houses 
with the grass and trees around them, or someone has 
told him, or he has looked at pictures. He has known 
at least a sample of what he wants. 

If he had never heard of the country, and leaning 
out of his city window had made it up out of his own 
head, imagined it as a refuge or a place where he 
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would be happy, then he would be wholly an idealist. 

The birth of an ideal is a process of contrast: If 
two things are to be different, one to contrast with 
the other, you must first have the two things. An 
idealist starts with only onethe bad situation, which 
he hates now, and which he has been hating for some 
time. Out of this comes, perhaps all at once, perhaps 
slowly in little bits, the ideal, the dream, or the plan 
of what will be right for him, somehow, in the future. 

Ask any religious person what he thinks heaven is 
really like and you will hear an ideal described. It 
will be genuine since there have been no pictures and 
few reliable reports. 

An ideal can be an interesting mental exercise, 
often an ingenious one. But if it stays in your head 
as a wish or a vague hope, though your friends may 
respect you for being a thoughtful type you will never 
get that place in the country and your sons will never 
get through college. In fact, no one will know about 
it at all unless it is one of the things you talk to your 
husband or wife about when you wake up at night. 
Unless you do something about it, the ideal will re 
main a private luxury, comforting perhaps, but to no 
purpose. 

The quality that Williams, Paine, Emerson, Mrs. 
Stanton, and Bellamy had in common was force. They 
did not sit still and bellyache, oppressed by the pres 
ent. They got to work. For them there was no gap 
between the ideal and the realization. Plan and exe- 
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cution were inseparable. They were heads and tails 
on the same coin. 

The greatest obstacle to action of this kind is 
habit. Physical habit is a blessing, but mental habits 
may be traps. 

Without the control of habit, man would be help 
less physically. If you had to learn how to tie your 
necktie all over again every morning, you would 
never get to work. The mysterious process of bodily 
memory, the automatic cooperation of nerves, mus 
cles, and brain makes repeated actions possible and 
efficient. 

But when habit controls thinking, it is usually a 
blight. Ruts are snug. Only children escape them 
entirely, and then only while they are children. Wil 
liams and Paine could just as well have stayed in 
England where they were born; they both had jobs. 
Emerson need never have left the pulpit. Mrs. Stan- 
ton married well and young; she didn't have to 
worry. And Bellamy, having started out as a pretty 
good novelist, could have kept at it. If they had gone 
as they began, comfortable and easy, none of us here 
in America would be quite the same people we are 
today. 

Paine once said that it was necessary to think as 
if you were the first man that ever thought. It is not 
really necessary, of course. The rut is always there, 
ready to live in. The pay check comes on Saturday, 
and if it doesn't you can go on relief. But if you are 
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cherishing an ideal of any scope and intensity, even a 
selfish one, then habit is a millstone. 

These five people questioned the things they be 
lieved and the things they used and had taken for 
granted. They examined, weighed, totted them up, 
and then threw some of them away. It upset their 
lives considerably to do this, and friends called them 
crackpots, and their enemies began with "sorehead" 
and went on from there. To try to attain an ideal 
involves a kind of rebirth, and any birth is painful. 

The pain and surprise of friends is great enough 
when you strike out on a new path only for your own 
improvement. But if you are unselfish, and you be 
lieve strongly that you can help a state, a class, a sex, 
or if you believe that all men and women are valu 
able just because they are alive on earth and you 
want to help them all, then is the time when your 
enemies increase and your friends tend to drop away. 
They say you are crazy. They try to put you in jail 
or run you out of the country. You have a hard row 
to hoe if the ideal is big enough. Public change for 
the better is hard to engineer personally. 

Here is a list of what these five people wanted. 
None of them aimed low, and the list is almost a 
history of idealism in the United States from the be 
ginning. 

Williams wanted the church and the government 
to be separate, and everyone to be free to see God as 
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he liked. He was born in 1603, and he was past eighty 
when he died. 

Paine hated kings and he wanted democratic gov 
ernment for all. He was born in 1737 and died in 
1809. 

Emerson wanted people to think and feel for 
themselves, and not to be led by slogans or custom. 
He was born in 1803 and died in 1882. 

Mrs. Stanton wanted equal rights for women. She 
was born in 1815, and she wrote the story of her life 
when she was over eighty. 

Bellamy planned a new society to take the place of 
capitalism. He was born in 1850, and he had worked 
himself to death by it 



Religious freedom, political freedom, self-reliance, 
votes for women, a constantly improving society 
these are familiar phrases. Everybody has heard them 
before. They are the subjects of public addresses on 
patriotic occasions, almost the foundations of life in 
America. And, like foundations, they are seldom ex 
amined until they give way under you. 

Yet these were ideas worth fighting for once, and 
if they decay or we are deprived of them they are 
still worth another battle. So it is a good idea to look 
them over in a period when they can be judged accu 
rately, and also to learn something of the people who 
helped us inherit them. Then, later, if it comes to a 
fight again, the knowledge of how these people went 
to work will come in handy. 
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E)NG before America was discovered, there had 
been stories in Europe, myths, rumors of a 
country sometimes it was thought to be an island- 
somewhere in the Western Ocean. These vague ac 
counts said it was a wonderful place, rich, pleasant, 
and fertile, almost an earthly paradise. It would seem 
to have been just the place where all idealists could 
get for themselves and for everyone else the good life 
they had imagined. 

Yet when the discovery of America was made, it 
was not by any dreamer sent by hopes of a better life. 
It was the chance mistake of a man on a business trip: 
Columbus was trying to get to India to open up trade 
there for Spain. 

And later, when it came to the settlement of the 
country, the main reason the first comers, almost 
without exception, took the risks of the voyage was 
not to found a new society. It was to make money. 
The other aims, praiseworthy as they undoubtedly 
were, could wait. 

In 1606, a commercial enterprise called the London 
Company was formed. This it was that hired Captain 
John Smith, and began the settlement of Virginia. It 
hoped to find gold. 
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In 1621, the Dutch established the West India 
Company, with its colonial headquarters at New 
Netherlands, now New York. Its chief business was 
in furs. 

In 1629, EUfte years after the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
at Plymouth, the Massachusetts Bay Company was 
incorporated in London. If it had not been for the 
support of the members of the Bay Company they 
founded Boston the Plymouth colony would have 
died out. 

The Pilgrims were the exceptions. They came here 
to worship God as they pleased. But they, too, had 
to form a stock company to get the money to do it, 
and everyone over sixteen had to sign a contract to 
work for seven years to pay off the debt for the pas 
sage money and the tools and materials of settlement. 

Just because the English and the Dutch came over 
here chiefly to make money is no sign that they were 
not brave, intelligent, patient, and industrious. To 
sail the Atlantic for five or six weeks in a boat not 
much bigger than a harbor tug, and to land in a wild 
country with different soil and different weather 
from what they had been used to, a country where 
the rivers were wider and the hills higher than in 
Europe and the trees, plants, and flowers strange, 
where animals and wild Indians waited in the brakes 
and thickets no part of this was easy. Hundreds died 
of cold, hunger, disease, and arrows. They were 
strong men and women, and they worked as hard as 
they could in the best ways they knew how, to make 
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a go of it. But the ways they knew were old and 
European, and as we see them now, some were Ineffi 
cient, some wrong and unjust. 

Here was the chance, not of a lifetime, but of 
Heaven only knew how many thousand years. 
America was a new country. The myths and legends 
had been true. Here old customs and ideas might 
have been discarded and a new beginning made. The 
Utopia, the New Jerusalem might have been estab 
lished. There was no real obstacle but men's habits 
and prejudices. 

Because of them, America became a grab bag. The 
four powerful nations of the time, England, France, 
Spain, and the Netherlands, each tried to cut the 
others out. They fought and wrangled for over two 
hundred years with bitter steadiness. And wherever 
they settled, they tried to make the new country into 
an imitation of the old. You can see it in the names: 
New England, New Spain, New Netherlands. "New" 
if you like, but still English, Spanish, and Dutch. 

And so the country was settled. But the big chance 
was missed. And when the ships came over, they 
brought Europe with them, the good and the bad, 
the fat with the lean. Any progress toward a happier 
and more decent life would have to be happenstance 
as usual. 

But a few men in all the turmoil of the arrival held 
on to their ideals and had the strength to try to set 
them up there. One of the few and one of the first 
was Roger Williams. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS 



IN THE month of October, 1636, Roger Williams 
was standing trial in the meetinghouse at New 
Town, Massachusetts, now Cambridge. The meeting 
house was a small, square wooden building with a 
dirt floor. In it, on wooden benches, sat fifty of the 
chief men of the Massachusetts Bay Company. They 
were audience and jury. The governor of the Colony, 
Mr. Haynes, was at once judge and prosecutor. Among 
them, Williams, just up from a sick bed, defended him 
self alone, ably, in long speeches thick with verses 
from the Scriptures but uselessly, as he knew. He 



was charged with spreading "dangerous opinions" 
among the settlers of the Bay. He knew that these bit 
ter men, bigoted and inflexible, were determined to 
stop his mouth or banish him. It had taken him just 
five years in Massachusetts to get ripe for exile. 

The stubbornness that made his trial necessary 
was the pith of his character, for if he had given in, 
there would have been no trial. He had been dis 
obedient as a child and given up a promising career 
because of it. It must have seemed to his friends a 
perpetual wrongheadedness that he had ever left 
England to come to America. 

Until he threw his career away, everything in his 
birth, upbringing, and education had fitted him to 
be a fashionable minister in London, perhaps a bishop 
with a cellarful of good wine and friends at the Court 
of King Charles. His father was a well-to-do tailor, a 
member of the powerful Merchant Taylors Company, 
and his mother was a kinswoman to a Lord Mayor, 

He had been given the best education England 
offered in his time, at Charterhouse School and Cam 
bridge University. He had been further seasoned by 
a term as secretary to Sir Edward Coke, one of Eng 
land's greatest lawyers. And when he was ordained 
as a minister in the Church of England, he had come 
to know many prominent men, some of them noble 
men who could have helped to advance him. A life 
of comfort and respect lay before him. 

Why, then, should he leave it just as it was start 
ing? Why come to a naked and unknown country to 
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live In a puncheon house and eat fish, and corn which 
he had never tasted (lucky to get these, for many had 
starved here and many had been killed by the In 
dians)? When he arrived after a seventy-day voyage 
in the winter of 1631, Boston was a clurnp of huts on 
the bank of the Charles, and the whole domain of 
the Bay Company was only a few fields hacked out 
of the woods. Why had he come? 

He came to escape the storm of religious oppres 
sion in England. If he had stayed there, a man of his 
beliefs would have had two courses open to him: one, 
a comfortable hypocrisy; the other, public scorn of 
the King and bishops, which might have brought 
him death in a damp and filthy jail. 

He had started out properly and tamely as a minis 
ter of the Anglican Church, the state church to which 
everyone paid taxes. But he could not believe in its 
ceremonies and he could not stomach its brutal pol 
icies. Like many sincere men, he joined the Anglican 
liberals for a time, the Puritans, hopeful men who 
wished to "purify" the church by ridding it of its 
abuses. He found them sternly pious but slow and 
timid. He changed again to become a Separatist, cut 
off entirely from the state church, an enemy of Angli 
can and Puritan alike. 

Williams was no hypocrite, and he preferred a 
chance of freedom in a strange country to a chance of 
torture, perhaps death, in his own. 

The Elders of the Bay Colony received him cor- 
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dially, for they thought he was still a Puritan like 
themselves. On his side, Williams seems to have 
hoped, even expected, that life in Massachusetts had 
softened the Puritan creed. 

Both he and the Elders were deceived, and it was 
when they offered him the place of preacher in the 
Boston church that their mistakes came to light. He 
asked them cautiously how they stood on matters of 
church policy, and when he found that they had set 
up a theocracy he turned their offer down. A theoc 
racy is a state that is ruled by the clergy. The Elders 
o the Bay churches were also civil governors and 
judges in the courts. 

Williams had sailed three thousand miles of salt 
water to get away from the close alliance between 
church and state in England. And when he found 
in Boston not an alliance, but worse, an amalgama* 
tion, church and state the same thing, he left Boston 
to try his luck at Salem, "because I durst not officiate 
to an unseparated people." 

The Bay Colony believed that the true pattern 
of all government was in the Old Testament the rule 
of holy men in the time of Moses and they followed 
this pattetn with awful piety. 

Williams believed, as we do now, that the authority 
of the state lay "only in civil things." The church's 
business was with the souls of men, not their goods 
and bodies. And with courageous, almost foolhardy 
persistence, he said so. Out of his persistence grew 



the fight with the Bay Colony to which he gave his 
life, the fight that was the whetstone of his ideal of a 
free state. 

At Salem they let him assist the preacher. But not 
for long, because his sermons had only one theme 
the injustice of the Bay government. He moved on 
to Plymouth, where the Pilgrim Fathers gave him a 
house, and he was again allowed to assist the preacher, 
without pay. Williams obstinately gave them his Salem 
sermons. The Bay was unjust, the state ought to have 
only civil duties. In a few months the Pilgrims asked 
him to leave. He returned to Salem, where he had 
made a few converts, a preacher with a message but 
no church. 

Ts/Teantime, the city man, the tailor's son, had learned 
to farm, and he had begun trading with the Indians. 
Because he treated them honestly, he got their confi 
dence. When they told him that the Bay had never 
paid them for their land, he began to accuse the 
Elders of dishonesty. Since he was barred from the 
church pulpits, he held meetings in his house at 
Salem, and none of the hints, entreaties, or threats 
of the Elders could silence him. 

By this time, he was notorious up and down the 
Massachusetts shore. This was written of him: "There 
was a whole country in America like to be set on fire 
by the rapid motion of a Windmill in the head of 
one particular man.'* The leaders of the Bay govern 
ment, John Winthrop, John Cotton, and John Endi- 
cott, did not intend to let the fire break out, and 
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they summoned Williams to be tried for attacking 
their Holy Commonwealth. 

Williams was no fool. He could see the verdict 
already in the faces of his accusers, and he knew that 
exile in a New England winter meant death, and that 
this was intended. So before the trial ended he asked 
some of his Indian friends, the Narragansett tribe, if 
they would shelter him, and they said they would. 

The sentence was exile, as he had expected. Only 
the judges said, hoping he would renounce his be 
liefs, that he might stay in the colony until spring to 
ponder over his wickedness, provided he did no more 
preaching. Perhaps they thought they had frightened 
Williams. But after five years they still mistook him. 
He went on preaching calmly to small meetings in 
his house. 

Someone told the Court that he intended to settle 
among the Narragansetts to the south of them, and 
this, with his defiance, made them decide to act. They 
sent a Captain Underhill with fourteen men in a 
boat to Salem to get him. They were going to ship 
him back to England. 

When the soldiers came to Williams' house in 
Salem, he had been gone three days. It was mid 
winter. 




II 



IT IS doubtful whether Williams was mulling over 
any large plans as he tramped southward, dodging 
the bare branches in his path, with his chin in his 
collar against the wind. His five years in the Bay 
Colony show him as a man willing to be hard-headed 
and practical when it furthered his principles, and in 
his devotion to them he had been too busy for 
dreams. Certainly, he never said he wished to found 
a free community. 

Yet it is easy to see how he came to think of it. The 
intolerance and oppression he had suffered at the Bay 
was an accurate example of what he did not want, a 
helpful example which he was forced to study every 
day. If you are thirsty enough, the idea of drink is 
very natural. 

Williams spent the winter in the bark huts of his 
Indian friends, hoping to settle at a place called 
Seekonk in the spring. When the snow went off, he 
was joined at Seekonk by four other outcasts, among 
them William Harris, later his enemy. Together they 
began work on a home for themselves. They had 
hardly started when the Governor of Plymouth sent 
word that Seekonk was inside the Plymouth jurisdic 
tion. Would they please move on? 
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Williams went to his Mend Canonicus, chief of 
the Narragansetts, and Canonicus gave him outright 
a large section of land farther away. During the eacrly 
spring they went over the grant to find a good place 
for a new start. At the mouth of the Moshassuck 
River on Narragansett Bay they saw a likely spot with 
a spring of fresh water, and they decided this was the 
place. There is a story that the Indians welcomed 
them and invited them to sit down to succotash and 
boiled bass. It was a good sign, and Williams called 
the place Providence. 

It seems to have been about this time that he dis 
covered what a chance was open to him. When he left 
the Bay, it had been merely a private escape from a 
situation that irked him personally. He was looking 
only for refuge and a place where he could speak his 
mind. But now with room, spring weather, a place 
for a townsite, and four men to help him, he could 
start a community as a practical demonstration of the 
principles the Bay denied, "a corner as a shelter for 
the poor and persecuted/' as he said. 

One of the first things he did was to insure the 
separation of church and state. Some of his settlers 
had been banished, some were his old parishioners 
from Salem. Entry into Providence was free. As soon 
as enough had come for him to have a meeting, he 
set up a simple government, a democracy. The "mas 
ters of families" could vote, and a majority was 
needed to pass on laws and ordinances. And, as it is 
now everywhere in this country, obedience was re- 
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quired "only in civil things/' It was new then, though. 

There was no official church. Williams and other 
men continued to preach to those who wished to 
listen, but there was no compulsion. When people 
wanted another church, they were free to put it up. 
Other faiths and religions were welcome. 

In 1639, the first Baptist church in America was 
organized at Providence. Williams went to the services 
for a while, but he never was baptized. He was grow 
ing more and more discontented with all churches, 
and at last he turned Seeker a seeker after God, an 
extreme Protestant, who could not believe in any 
church foundation. 

Several Jews, exiled from New Amsterdam for their 
faith, came to Providence about 1656. More followed 
them, and in 1658 a congregation named Jeshuat 
Israel was formed. 

In the fall of 1656, the first Quakers, refugees, ar 
rived. They had come from England to Massachusetts 
Bay. The Bay Elders had killed a few, imprisoned 
others, and banished the rest. A great many settled at 
Providence, and although Williams thought the 
Quaker religion wrong, and debated loud and long 
against those who had settled there, no Quaker was 
made to suffer. 

No one was molested for his religion. You wor 
shiped as you pleased, or not, as you pleased. This 
too was new. In fact, it was even more unusual in a 
century full of persecution than was the democratic 
idea. 
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A third new thing was Williams* fairness in deal 
ing with the Indians. It has been, and still is, the 
custom of white men to seize land from other-colored 
peoples who are living on it, as if they had no right 
to it. This had been the steady practice of the Bay 
Colony, which Williams had tried to change. In the 
freedom of Providence he could be honest. 

He was unfailingly friendly to all the Indians. As 
he spoke several tribal languages fluently, he often 
preached to them. He was the first Indian missionary 
in New England, although he gave it up later, pos 
sibly thinking they had a right to their gods and 
totems. He gave them medicine when they were sick. 
He entertained them at his house. And he never got 
the land for his growing colony by fraud, but always 
by purchase or free gift; even then he gave presents 
to make it look like a sale. 

He saw to it that the laws of Providence Planta 
tions forbade the selling of more than a quarter of a 
pint of wine a day to any one Indian. He never sold 
them any liquor himself, although he said once, "I 
might have gained thousands by that trade." 

The problem of all the tribes the Narragansetts, 
Wampanoags, Pequots, Massachusetts, Nipmucks, 
Mohicans was the slow encroachment of the white 
man. To get their forest land and hunting grounds, 
the Dutch at New Amsterdam, the English at the 
Bay, and the French along the St. Lawrence to the 
north, got them drunk, cheated, robbed, and occa 
sionally murdered them. 
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During his whole life, Williams was almost the only 
peacemaker between the Bay Colony and the Indians 
the only man both sides could trust. He pleaded 
with the Bay to treat the Indians honestly, to go light 
on the liquor sales, and to pay them for their land; 
and his influence in the tribal councils time after 
time prevented massacres of the Massachusetts whites. 
The Bay kicked him out, and yet he would do that 
for them. 

The history of Providence Plantations in detail 
would be the account of a small place: small crops 
gathered off small farms, business deals in which little 
money changed hands, petty quarrels over the boun 
daries of a few stony acres. Even King Philip's War, 
when Williams was an old man, was not more than a 
few sharp skirmishes, In its first fifty years, the whole 
colony had fewer people than the average county has 
now. Yet it grew from the three principlessharpened 
and clarified by Williams' oppression at the Bay of 
democratic government, complete freedom in reli 
gion, and racial tolerance. These had never been 
tested, all three together, anywhere in the world be 
fore. A principle, if it is true, does not take a million 
people to make it work. 



Ill 



IN 1643, seven years after its beginning, there were 
four small towns in Providence Plantations. En 
couraged by the example of Williams, trade was brisk 
with the Indians. A mill for grinding corn had been 
put up in Providence itself, and there was enough 
land cleared and planted, and enough cows and sheep 
out to pasture, to insure food for everyone. There 
were no luxuries, but the worst fear of new settlers, 
that of starvation, was gone, and economically the 
Plantations were self-sufficient. What he had started 
as a camp for refugees and outcasts, Williams had 
made into a colony. 

With the first problems out of the way, a new one 
arose promptly about how to run the only settlement 
in New England where there was any freedom and 
still keep it free. The poor, the oppressed, the discon 
tented, and the bums came flocking in. The growth 
was encouraging, but it took all of Williams' faith 
and patience to quiet the inevitable quarrels and to 
preserve the colony as a whole. 

There were two chief dangers: local troublemakers 
who envied him his position, and the enmity of the 
Bay Colony. 

William Harris was one of Williams' prominent 
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opponents. A friend at first, he turned out to be an 
enemy and fought Williams all his life about land 
titles, struggling to get rich at anyone's expense and 
especially the Indians'. He seems to have been strong, 
intelligent, and unscrupulous, and he gathered quite 
a party around him. When he was on his way to Eng 
land in 1660, to protest to the King's Council about 
some land business, his ship was captured by Algerian 
pirates and Harris was sold in an African slave market. 

Another of Williams* opponents was a sincere and 
honest man, Samuel Gorton. He had been banished 
from Plymouth for defending his maid, who was on 
trial for "smiling in church." He settled at Providence 
and began to advocate even greater freedom in reli- 
ligion than Williams. But, politically, he was a conserv 
ative, and he wanted the Common Law of England 
installed. Williams complained, "Gorton is bewitch 
ing and bemadding poor Providence and denies our 
civil government." Gorton finally settled at Warwick, 
one of the four towns, with his followers. 

Williams' most dangerous foe was William Cod- 
dington. He wished to split the colony into two parts 
and rule one of them personally. There is an island 
in Narragansett Bay, now called Rhode Island, from 
which the state takes its name, but then called Aquid- 
neck. Coddington founded the town of Newport 
there, and tried to set up his private government in 
defiance of the democracy at Providence. 

The internal squabbles would have not been such 
a strain if the Plantations had had neighbors who 
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were friendly. But the Bay Colony regarded it as a 
plague spot, and the Elders were determined to wipe 
it out if they could. 

All the colonies up and down the coast the Bay, 
Plymouth, Connecticut, New Havenhad been think 
ing of uniting since 1640. A confederation would 
promote trade, stabilize religion, and make a bul 
wark against the Indians. In 1643, the governments 
of the four colonies met together and the league was 
formed. The Rhode Island towns were kept out be 
cause they were "tumultuous" and "schismatic." 

The confederation made it immediately dear that 
they were not going to allow freedom of religious be 
lief and democratic government anywhere in New 
England. They did not quite dare to invade Rhode 
Island with a military force because of Williams' 
alliance with the Indians, who probably would have 
supported him. Instead, they kept up a steady train 
of petty annoyances. 

They forbade any inhabitant of Rhode Island to 
come within the boundaries of Massachusetts. Among 
other things, they raided the town of Warwick and 
carried Samuel Gorton off to a Bay jail. Once they 
sent Captain Miles Standish to rebuke Williams for 
being too friendly with the Indians. He also lit into 
the Indians for being too friendly with Williams. 
That got him into trouble, and they had to send for 
Williams to get the captain out. 

Williams showed no resentment and attempted no 
retaliation. He understood that a colony which was 
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guided by the Old Testament God of Vengeance 
might be expected to act in that manner. Through 
out his life, he kept up a correspondence with the 
leaders of the Bay, particularly John Winthrop, and 
in his letters he explains his position, defends his 
principles, and worries about Winthrop's health. It 
sounds odd to say it these days, but Williams was a 
Christian gentleman. 

One time some Indian boys sneaked into a pasture 
on the edge of Providence and began to shout to 
scare the cows. Six cows were scared and ran off into 
the woods. The owner promptly came to Williams 
about it, who took one of the chiefs of the tribe with 
him and hunted until the cows were found. 

This is characteristic of his relations with the set 
tlers in Rhode Island. They expected him to do every 
thing, and he did it. He resisted the pressure of the 
Bay Colony. He curbed the pretensions of men like 
Gorton and Coddington, and kept the democracy 
from exploding. He was elected its president several 
times. At the mill, at the first meetinghouse, and later 
at the wine seller's, it was his advice that fixed the 
size of town lots, helped to settle tax rates, and per 
mitted traders, most of them Dutchmen from New 
Amsterdam, to go into business there in competition 
with him. He farmed. He entertained travelers. His 
cabin was "a clearing house for all New England/' 
He was regarded as the most honest and trustworthy 
man anywhere around, and the most powerful one 
from New Amsterdam to Maine. 
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WHAT had been a child's disobedience and a 
young man's obstinacy now turned to patience 
in his middle age. Inside Rhode Island and out, there 
was turmoil all the time, but slowly Williams could 
see the structure of the state he wished to build be 
coming firmer. His task was now to wait, guide it, 
and be ready to do what the people who had grown 
familiar with his principles wanted him to do for its 
welfare and its safety. Or, if they were a little slow to 
see what should be done, he could walk through the 
colony, stopping at the log houses to take a glass of 
wine, to kneel and pray perhaps, and leave the hint 
behind him. He was never idle. 

He had to become a diplomat and a soldier before 
his work was finally done. 

After the New England Confederation was formed, 
there was danger that Rhode Island might be ab 
sorbed by the Bay government. It was an outlaw col 
ony, a little nation with no ties or allegiance with 
anyone. Yet the inhabitants were chiefly English, and 
they could see that an English charter would give 
them an official standing and reserve their right to 
govern themselves. Williams was chosen to go to 
England and get the charter if he could. 
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He found England in revolution. The Puritan 
Parliament had seized the government. The Civil 
War had begun that was to end with Charles I be 
headed and Oliver Cromwell ruling as Protector. 

It was no easy job to ask for a charter from a new 
government busy conducting a war, especially if the 
land to be chartered was small, three thousand miles 
away, and not well known. It was no help, either, to 
learn that the Bay Colony had employed London 
agents to balk Williams at every turn. The agents 
even had a forged patent giving the Bay title to the 
Narragansett lands. 

But Williams still had a few powerful friends; and 
even though he talked all the time he was in London 
against Parliament, because its members were Puri 
tans, his friends were able to see that he got his char 
ter, "A Free and Absolute Charter of Incorporation 
of Providence Plantations on the Narragansett Bay 
in New England." 

He had sailed from New Amsterdam, but on his 
return he landed boldly on forbidden ground, Bos 
ton, and showed the startled Elders a Parliamentary 
safe-conduct. He went south by water, and when he 
came near the shore of Providence, fourteen canoes 
full of people put out to meet him, firing guns and 
shouting in welcome. It was this moment that prob 
ably pleased him most in all his life. 

As soon as he landed, he learned that William 
Coddington, boss of Aquidneck, had been plotting 
and scheming for power. Coddington was no friend 



to democratic government or to the union of Aquid- 
neck and Providence Plantations which the new char 
ter provided for. He made one excuse after another 
to delay the union, and he dickered secretly with 
England until, in 1651, he got a commission that split 
the colony and made him governor of Aquidneck for 
life. 

Williams was selected to go again to London and 
try to save the colony a second time. It took him a 
year of suave and tactful interviews to get Codding- 
ton's commission revoked. Williams was well known 
in London by this time. He went into English poli 
tics, working always on the side of man's civil rights 
and the freedom of conscience. He found time to 
teach John Milton Dutch. He wrote several pamph 
lets defending his principles against Puritan criticism. 
In 1654, he returned to Providence and cemented the 
colony, which no white man threatened again in his 
lifetime. 

His last great effort was one which, as a peaceful 
man, he hated most: first to prevent and then to fight 
in King Philip's War. Philip, son of Massasoit, chief 
of the Wampanoags, was shrewd enough to see that 
the Indians' only chance against the whites lay in 
bringing several tribes together. He united them, and 
at their head, he ravaged the whole New England 
coast for two years. 

Williams was then over seventy years old, ruptured, 
nearly blind, and lame in both feet. Sut all the sum 
mer of 1675, he went up and down New England 



urging peace and fair dealing, first in the Indian huts, 
then in the Bay towns. But it was all no good. The 
slaughter began in spite of him, and having done 
what he could, he went back to Providence to help 
defend it. Old as he was, they appointed him one of 
the two captains of the Providence troops. When 
Philip's bucks burned Providence to the ground, his 
was the only house they left untouched. 

And when it was over, and the whites had caught 
King Philip in a swamp and hung up pieces of him 
in triumph in the towns, and had begun to sell the 
captured Indians as slaves down to Bermuda, Wil 
liams protested because of the cruelty. 

A letter dated March 15, 1683, says, "Mr. Williams 
is lately deceased." That is all that is known of his 
death, except that the soldiers fired a volley over his 
grave. 



V 



IT HAD not been a pleasant life. He had enjoyed 
few of the luxuries of his time. When he traveled, 
it was flight or business. There was little time for 
cheerful domestic scenes, although he had a wife and 
several children. He was well off only by the rude 
standards of a newly settled colony on the rim of the 
wilderness where wealth meant a silver mug and a 
chair or a chest from England. Power, he did not 
work for. It came as a result of his work, and he used 
it modestly, almost in secret. Since luxury, wealth, 
and power the ambitions we understand best were 
not his aims, perhaps he had some motive peculiar 
to his time. 

He had. It is old-fashioned now, but not beyond 
understanding. Williams was a Christian. It was be 
cause he was a Christian that he was disobedient, 
obstinate, patient, and great. It was not, of course, a 
Sunday matter with him as it is for many now. He 
believed in Christ, not in the Old Testament as was 
the fashion of his day. He believed, as we have all 
been taught, that men are brothers in Christ, only he 
believed it literally as you believe a time table. All 
men are equal in Christ's sight. 

It was this that made him a political radical, for 



religion was the subject of politics in the seventeenth 
century, as economics is the subject of politics now. If 
all men were to be equal, as the Gospels taught, a 
free church and a free state were necessary. The 
equality ought not to lie in salaries or pew rents but 
in uncontrolled freedom of choice the right to 
choose for oneself in the civil state by voting, and in 
the church by following one's conscience. After the 
wrangling, the voyages, and the wars, it was this 
equality that he made a place for and protected on 
Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island, and the Providence 
Plantations. 

It is a funny thing that Roger Williams is not bet 
ter known in this country. Maybe it is because he is 
hard to label. People like to think of great men as 
soldiers, corporation heads, statesmen, or something 
definite. You could hardly call Williams a soldier, 
although he led troops in a war; he was not exactly a 
statesman, although he was head of a state and dealt 
with governments; he was not a scholar, but he had 
studied philosopy and logic and he knew Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, three Indian languages, and Dutch; 
he is not remembered as a writer, though he wrote 
many books; he was not a business man, even if he 
did have a large Indian trade; he had a farm, too, but 
you don't think of him as a farmer; nor yet as a 
preacher, though he certainly preached all his life. 

Most history books call him "the founder of Rhode 
Island" and let it go at that. But he founded more 
than a pink spot on the map. He was not the first 
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man to think of those things, but he was the first man 
to take the idea of a civil democratic state, with 
complete freedom of religion, and make it work. The 
United States might not even have these things in 
theory today if Williams had not lived and worked. 

Yet Williams died dissatisfied. For him, the ideal 
was clear. It was set down clearly in the books of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. When he looked at 
Providence, his recollection muddied by the strug 
gles he had endured there, it was not good enough by 
comparison. Once he wrote wearily, "What are all 
the contentions and wars of the world about, gener 
ally, but for greater dishes and bowls of porridge?" 

It might have cheered him if he could have fore 
seen the settlement of the dim woodland that 
stretched three thousand miles west from the edge of 
the Providence pastures and cornfields. He would 
have been glad to know that the principles of free 
government, free conscience, and racial tolerance 
that he planted on the edge of one ocean spread in 
time to another. 

It is pleasant to remember the strong old man in 
his canoe, in the fall with the shore trees red and the 
whitecaps slopping in on his lame foot, thinking, 
maybe, how things went at home and every mile or 
so taking a nip out of a stone jug of rum for warmth, 
paddling hard to reach some Wampanoag or Narra- 
gansett camp before dark, on one more journey made 
to keep his friends, the Indians, from killing his ene 
mies at the Bay: Roger Williams. 
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THOMAS PAINE 



IN A QUEER, left-handed sort of way, Thomas 
Paine is still famous. Political thinkers give him 
a moment or a paragraph as a pamphleteer. College 
and high-school teachers of English pass him by 
quickly with a nod and a smile because there were 
times when he wasn't quite grammatical. And, of 
course, there are the others who still shout "Atheist" 
when you mention his name. But in the dingy little 
bookshops in the side streets you can always find 
"Common Sense'* and "The Rights of Man," prob 
ably wedged in between volumes of theosophy and 
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manuals of sex behavior. Fame's works have never 
been out of print. The people who still read Robert 
Ingersoll, and Henry George's "Progress and Poverty," 
and would read Veblen if it weren't for the hard 
words, are the ones who know Tom Paine by heart. 

It was America that unlocked Paine. He was 
thirty-seven years old when he arrived in Philadel 
phia from London in 1774. Up to that time he had 
shown no promise whatever. 

He was born in the village of Thetford, Norfolk, 
the son of a Quaker corset maker. The Paines were 
poor, and the boy had no education beyond what 
would now be called grade school. His schooling fin 
ished, he made corsets. 

For a long time he was footless, a wanderer, mak 
ing the shifts a man makes when he has no purpose. 
Still a boy, he went to sea on a privateer called the 
Terrible, under Captain Death, but his father fetched 
him home. He ran away again, this time on the King 
of Prussia. Then he tried making corsets in London, 
where every young Englishman gets to. Then he had 
a job in the excise service gauging brewers* casks and 
watching for smugglers, from which he was shortly 
fired. Then he went back to corset making in Nor 
folk. 

During these years he was married twice and was 
twice a widower, once sod, once grass. He was later 
reinstated as an excise officer; and, believing that 
excise officers were underpaid, he wrote his first 
pamphlet, addressed to Parliament, asking for higher 
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wages. This lost him his job, and he tried London 
again, but without any luck. So he became a floater, 
waiting. 

But an intelligent man does not spend thirty-seven 
years in a vacuum. There was then a lot of talk blow 
ing across Europe about man's natural rights, abaut 
the new relations of man to the society around him. 
Paine must have heard it, and from what he wrote 
later, he must have thought about it, argued about it 
over an alepot in a pub or sitting on the bales in 
some customhouse. 

While he was knocking around London he met 
Benjamin Franklin somehow. The great man must 
have seen something to like and trust in him, for he 
gave him a letter of introduction to his son-in-law in 
Philadelphia, and Paine, like many another, sailed to 
try his luck in America. 

He had traveled far over England, and being poor 
himself he had seen how poor people lived. He knew 
that, while men were equal before the English law in 
theory, it was hard to get justice when your pocket 
didn't clink. 

Since his schooling had stopped short, he had not 
absorbed the stale historical viewpoints which some 
times hamstring the university man. Paine's view 
point was fresh. He did not have to catch up to what 
was going on in his time. He was not concerned with 
the past. The past was where he had failed. America 
had no history. He was ready to become an American. 

So these years were not wholly wasted. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN'S letter opened a good 
many Philadelphia doors to Paine, and he soon 
got a place as editor of the Pennsylvania Magazine. 
Four months after he came to town, he wrote an 
article condemning negro slavery and coming out 
strongly for emancipation. Public objections to slav 
ery were not uncommon, but Paine was perhaps the 
first man in America to say, "Free them/' 

This article is the first sign of the change America 
made in him. He seemed to have forgotten the lean 
years in England. His new character was shaped at 
once, almost as if the elements had been waiting 
these thirty-seven years to fall in place. Coming to 
Pennsylvania as a stranger, he had few friends and 
needed more. It was hardly prudent to prepare an 
article demanding that the landowners, powerful 
men in the state, give up half their wealth. But 
Paint was never prudent. Slavery was wrong, and he 
lashed out against it. He even suggested the remedy. 

He was a hard worker. He was bold, careless of 
what happened to him as long as he could spread his 
principles, his new ideal of a free man in a free 
state. This energy, the boldness, and his iron devo- 
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tion to his ideal were Paine's hallmarks through his 
life. 

But slavery was not what people were talking about 
just then. It was war, war with England. There had 
been ten years of indecision, of formal protest. Timid 
congresses had drafted lame and futile resolutions. 
There were hot words in colonial assemblies: "Trea 
son! Treason!" "If this be treason, make the most of 
it!" 

The rum trade was crippled, the tea trade ruined, 
and ships rotted in their harbors. Slowly the need for 
unity began to show, and slowly the unity followed 
after it, with the pamphlets, the British cargoes 
burned, and the first bloody little clashes. War was 
getting ready to break out. 

But still it hung fire. There were too many men 
of too many minds. The extreme radicals, like Sam 
Adams, were strong for it, and messengers carried 
hundreds of Adams* letters up and down the sea 
board, urging war. Other men wanted justice out of 
England, but not war. In the middle, as there always 
are, were the people who did not much care what 
happened as long as it didn't happen to them. And 
then there were the Tories, blindly loyal to the 
Crown. The colonists were not, as they have some 
times been described, one solid little band of patriots 
standing firm against the foe. 

Suddenly, in April and June, 1775, came the bat 
tles of Concord, Lexington, and Bunker Hill. There 
was great excitement through the country, but no 



quick action. The colonists did not leap to arms as 
one man, or anything like it. There was still talk of 
patching things up. 

All through the summer of '75, the Continental 
Congress toiled in Philadelphia, trying to sift a gov 
ernment out of the mass of conflicting opinion. Even 
after Washington had been chosen, there was still a 
party of men who talked conciliation with England. 
But in the end they were won over, and Congress, 
only half supported by the colonies, decided for war. 

Paine watched. He saw as clearly as anyone in the 
country where events were leading. But to him the 
Continental Congress was not a temporary committee 
knocked together to carry on the war and ready to 
fall apart when peace came. Instead, it was the frame 
work of a free government. In October, 1775, he 
printed a note in his magazine calling for independ 
ence, but it made no stir. The pulpits, clubs, street 
corners, bars, and newspapers were too full of voices, 
each recommending a different remedy. 

On January 10, 1776, Paine published "Common 
Sense." It was a pamphlet forty-seven pages long. It 
cost two shillings. Paine's name was not on it. The 
title page said, "Written by an Englishman." In three 
months 120,000 copies had been sold, and it had been 
read by probably every literate person in the thirteen 
colonies. 

"Common Sense" called for independence, absolute 
and immediate. No compromise, no more shilly 
shally. It began with a sketch of the origins of all 
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government. It attacked monarchy in general and the 
English form in particular. Where, up to now, the 
colonial protests and petitions had usually assured 
George III of "our inviolable attachment to his sacred 
person and government/' Paine called him "The 
Royal Brute of Britain" and his sacred government, 
"a vicious tyranny." 

The colonies, he said, had enough men to form an 
army; the pine trees, the hemp and iron to build a 
navy. There were as yet no debts. The new nation 
could start clean. 

Feeling that the idea of independence might not 
have gained ground because no one had a plan for a 
new state, he supplied one, a republican government 
with a single legislative house, a president, and a 
cabinet. 

Finally he gave reasons for breaking away from 
England: not only would it help the colonies unite 
and obtain aid from France and Spain, but it would 
also begin a new social order, natural and free, that 
posterity might enjoy. 

"Sound doctrine and unanswerable reasons," Wash 
ington said of it. "By the letters which I have lately 
received from Virginia, I find that 'Common Sense' is 
working a powerful change there in the minds of 
men." 

The change had been powerful enough. The Dec 
laration of Independence was signed July 4, 1776. 
"Common Sense" was the shove to glory. 
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PAINE left his magazine and enlisted in Washing 
ton's army. But after the defeats at Long Island 
and White Plains, the surrender of Fort Washington, 
the fall of Fort Lee, and Washington's desperate 
retreat through New Jersey had taken the early hope 
and confidence out of everyone the people, the 
Army, and Washington himself-Paine began to write 
again, by campfires at night, after the day's march. 

'These are the times that try men's souls. The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, In this 
crisis, shrink from the service of their country: but 
he that stands it now deserves the thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered/' 
This is the famous beginning of "The American 
Crisis." Washington ordered it read to every corporal's 
guard in the Army, and the Army went out and beat 
the British at Trenton just afterward. "The American 
Crisis" did not win the battle but it was as good as 
another regiment. 

During the war, whenever there was need of en 
couragement, Paine wrote another pamphlet called a 
"Crisis." There were fifteen in all, and each one ap 
peared at a critical time. He applauded victories, 



made light of defeats, sneered at the British generals 
and their hirelings, suggested ways to raise money, 
anything to help win the war. He had a large audi 
ence, and the morale of the country was in his hands 
as much as it was in any man's hands but Washing 
ton's. 

His abilities were soon publicly recognized, and 
until the peace came he did not lack work. In 1777, 
Congress took him out of the Army and appointed 
him Secretary to the Committee of Foreign Affairs, 
where he served until he made a tactless mistake 
which impaired our delicately balanced relations 
with France. His intentions were the best, but his 
enthusiasm overwhelmed his judgment. He resigned. 

He was soon appointed clerk of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly. In May, 1780, when things were bad and 
Washington was using every way he knew to get sup 
plies for the Army, he wrote the President of the 
Assembly a despairing letter. There were no rations, 
he reported, his men were hungry. The President 
read Washington's letter aloud, and in the silence 
that followed, Paine jumped up and headed a sub 
scription list with $500. His year's salary was $1,699 
in paper money. Soon $1,500,000 had been collected. 

In 1781, he went to France with John Laurens to 
borrow money to carry on the war. His mission was 
successful, and they returned the same year with 
money and supplies. 

Throughout the war Paine was on the spot when 
ever there was need of a good man. Anything he 
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could do, he did. But do not be misled. He was not 
showing a narrow patriotism. It was not America's 
battle he was fighting, it was all mankind's. Wherever 
it was, whatever shape it took, Paine was against 
oppression. If America was oppressed he would fight 
it there, but when the fight was won he would move 
on. Benjamin Franklin once said, "Where liberty is, 
there is my home." Paine answered him, "Where 
liberty is not, there is mine," 

When the peace came in 1783, he grew restless. 
He was eager, full of projects to improve the world, 
but too poor to give them rein. With careless gen 
erosity, he had given away much of his pay, and he 
had turned down a small fortune from his pamphlets 
by giving away the copyrights: he thought it wrong to 
benefit from suffering. Also, he was forgotten, casu 
ally by the public since he had never pushed himself 
before his cause, and intentionally by Congress, then 
dominated by the Federalist party, a powerful aristo 
cratic group led by Alexander Hamilton, who re 
garded Paine as a slightly disreputable adventurer 
far too full of democratic ideas. Washington, how 
ever, saw to it that Paine was rewarded. The State of 
New York gave him a goo-acre farm at New Rochelle, 
and Congress, together with the State of Pennsyl 
vania, gave him purses amounting to $5,500. 

With some money and leisure, he began work on 
his bridge. He had a plan for a single-arch iron 
bridge, which he hoped to get erected, possibly over 
the Schuylkill at Philadelphia. But no one was found 
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to supply the money, and he went to England four 
years after the war to try to get it constructed there. 
He seemed to wilt in peace and quiet. 

He was welcomed by the English liberals, William 
Blake the poet, Charles James Fox, and Edmund 
Burke, later his enemy. They knew him as the author 
of "Common Sense " and the friend of Washington. 
But the bridge project went slowly, and Paine crossed 
to France, where he was received as a famous man. In 
the salons and at dinner parties he was the guest of 
honor, and full of French food, French wine, and 
French praise, he seems to have been happy for per 
haps the only time in his life. 

When the French Revolution began in 1789, 
Paine was back in England, still trying to get a river 
spanned. He forgot the bridge and hurried to Paris. 
The revolutionists felt that they were following the 
American example, and Paine was everywhere ac 
claimed as the great champion of American inde 
pendence. Lafayette even gave him the key of the 
Bastille to present to Washington. 

To Paine, the French revolt against Louis XVI 
was another endorsement of his democratic prin 
ciples, and there seemed to be a good chance that all 
kings might be overthrown. For the next three years, 
he went back and forth across the English Channel 
preaching world revolution. 

Paine's second great work, "The Rights of Man/' 
was written during this time. It was a strong defense 
of the theory of the French Revolution, and it was 
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written as a reply to Burke's "Reflections." Edmund 
Burke had defended the American cause in the 
House of Commons, but with him a little liberalism 
went a long way. The French Revolution, bloody and 
nearer home, horrified him, and he published a 
pamphlet condemning the whole thing out of hand, 
"Reflections on the Revolution in France." 

"The Rights of Man" stated, with Paine's usual 
vigor, the case for the modern democratic republic, 
such as we have now, against the despotism of kings. 
In Part I, he first exposed the abuses of the King of 
England. Then he told about the early days of the 
uprising in Paris, explaining why the French were 
fighting and what their aims were. In the last chapter 
of Part I, he predicted an age of revolutions which 
would sweep all royalty away, and he asked for an 
international agreement to abolish war. 

A year later, Paine published the second part of 
"The Rights of Man/' He made in it a positive state 
ment of his own principles of government: All gov 
ernments ought to be based, like the American, on 
"the rights of man." These rights, in which all men 
shared equally and naturally, were liberty, security, 
the right "to accumulate property, and the right to 
resist oppression. No monarchy could guarantee 
these, he wrote, so the only fair government was a 
republic where all citizens had a voice. 

In the last chapters, he advocated social improve 
ments that we have come to know, nearly a centurv 
and a half later, as old-age pensions, unemployment 
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relief, soldiers* bonuses, and world disarmament. At 
the end, Paine appealed directly to the English peo 
ple to copy France and America: Overthrow the king 
and set up a free government. 

These words made a great stir in England. The 
radicals bought a half-million copies of "The Rights 
of Man." Republican clubs were formed, and Paine 
was talked about everywhere. Jefferson wrote from 
America praising the pamphlet. 

The government, however, was enraged. A sum 
mons was issued for Paine to appear before the Court 
of the King's Bench. His friends, believing that he 
would not get a fair trial in England, begged him to 
go to France. Paine wished to stay and face the 
charges, but they finally won him over just in time. 
He beat the police to the Dover dock by only twenty 
minutes. His trial went on without him and in Decem 
ber, 1792, he was convicted of high treason and out 
lawed from England. 




IV 



PAINE, like Williams, was too acute, too practical 
a political thinker to be understood by his time. 
His plans for making a free republican state and his 
suggestions for preserving individual freedom inside 
such a state are only now being realized. The people 
who met him and talked with him and read his 
pamphlets as they came out seem to have been con 
vinced more by his energy than by his logic. It was 
hardly necessary for them to examine the soundness 
of his logic when he was so ingratiatingly sure of it 
himself. Until he was outlawed from Ehgland, it was 
this energy, the enthusiasm with which he used his 
intellect, and what might be called his power of ac 
complishment, that were the dominant qualities in 
his nature. These, and his permanent faith in his 
ideals. 

But now, possibly because he was fifty-five years 
old, they began to recede. Or, if not exactly to recede, 
to move aside while qualities that had been unnoticed 
before marched up and took an equal rank with them. 
Paine had never been prudent. He had never been 
tactful. His disposition to see the best in mankind 
made him a poor judge of the characters of men. 
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And he had never, by the aristocratic standards he 
was trying to erase, been quite a gentleman. These 
things began to show, and a slow decline set in, not 
in his faith, but in his fortunes and in his social 
usefulness. 

It was almost imperceptible at the start, and the 
first sign was an error in judgment; he backed the 
wrong party in the French Revolution. When the 
party was driven out of power, it took all his strength 
to keep from being utterly disillusioned. 

The Revolution was begun by Paine's friends, the 
Girondists, a fairly moderate group, and he worked 
with them as long as they had control of the govern 
ment. He was made an honorary citizen of France 
along with Washington, Hamilton, and Madison. He 
was elected to the Convention (the French Congress) 
by four different departements (states) and he chose 
to represent Calais. He was appointed immediately to 
help draft a constitution, and he began with his usual 
enthusiasm. 

But the fate of the King, Louis XVI, was the main 
subject of debate, and Paine joined in it. The violent 
radicals of the rising Jacobin party wanted to kill 
Louis, and it was beginning to be dangerous to op 
pose them. Paine, who never learned to speak French, 
bravely wrote an address to be read to the Conven 
tion. It suggested that Louis be not killed but exiled 
to America, which he had once, in his palmier days, 
befriended. To a snob, this would be the high point 
of Paine's life the corset maker pleading for a king. 



The Convention, however, were not playing a part 
in a melodrama, and they hurried Louis off to the 
guillotine. 

The execution of Louis shook the aristocracy of 
Europe to its roots, and the royalist countries began 
to gather opposition to the Revolution. Brutal meas 
ures were needed if its gains were to be kept. The 
Girondist government was well intentioned but weak. 
It fell, and the Jacobins, with Robespierre and Marat 
at their head, took over the government of France. 

They saw enemies everywhere, some real, some 
merely suspect, and a hysterical wave of hatred for 
foreigners swept over Paris. Paine, both a foreigner 
and a Girondist, was arrested courteously enough 
and shut up in the Luxembourg prison. He seems to 
have expected that he was going to have his head cut 
off. He missed it only by luck. One night, he said, 
they took 168 men out of the Luxembourg, some his 
friends, and guillotined them in the courtyard. 

Deprived of his citizenship in France and impris 
oned because he was an Englishman, Paine wrote to 
the American ambassador, Gouverneur Morris, ask 
ing aid on the ground that he was an American. He 
was. He had been naturalized. In spite of the number 
of nations he belonged to by birth and adoption, 
Paine always seems to have regarded himself as an 
American, and he felt entitled, as well he might, to 
claim protection. 

Morris, an aristocratic gentleman, did not respond 
very quickly, and he never exerted enough of his 
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influence to free Paine. He stayed in prison over ten 
months, and it was not until James Monroe succeeded 
Morris as ambassador that he got out. Monroe had 
him freed immediately; but by that time Paine was 
sick, and he had an abscess on his side. 

Just six hours before he was arrested in Paris as a 
foreigner, he finished the first part of "The Age of 
Reason." At the home of Ambassador Monroe, who 
took him in while he was sick, he wrote the second 
part. 

"The Age of Reason" is a book about religion. On 
it Paine's reputation as an unbeliever and an atheist 
rests. Yet on the first page, he says, "I believe in one 
God, and no more; and I hope for happiness beyond 
this life." Though a Mohammedan might make the 
same profession of faith, it is not atheism. In fact, the 
first phrase is the same as the first phrase in the 
Apostles' Creed. 

What Paine was trying to do was to remove fear 
and superstition from the way the Bible was inter 
preted. He was not the only one who was doing this 
in his time; he was just the one who reached the most 
people. There was a whole movement, called Deism, 
that was applying common sense to religion. Its ad 
herents had an almost religious confidence in man's 
ability to figure everything out for himself logically 
and clearly. As democracy was government by reason, 
so Deism was religion by reason. Paine's book is one 
of the fullest expressions of this kind of thinking. It 
is the same kind that Clarence Darrow used a few 
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years ago against William Jennings Bryan in the 
"monkey trial" at Dayton, Tennessee. 

If you believe that religious faith, which is some 
times mystical and always hard to define, can be 
explained by logic, reason, and common horse sense, 
then there is nothing in the arguments in "The Age 
of Reason" that will shock you. The main contention 
of Part I is that the Bible is not an inspired book, but 
wholly a human invention. In Part II, Paine takes 
the Bible book by book and points out contradictions 
and inconsistencies. This sort of thing is common 
enough today, and there are many preachers who 
think nothing of it. 

What offended people was not so much what Paine 
said but rather the way he said it. Paine was a pam 
phleteer. He wrote plainly, bluntly, even coarsely, so 
that people could understand him. He said: 

"It is necessary to be bold. Some people can be 
reasoned into sense, and others must be shocked into 
it. Say a bold thing that will stagger them and they 
will begin to think*" 

Paine was still in France when "The Age of Rea 
son" was published in London. The ink was hardly 
dry on it when the printer was arrested, and sellers 
of "the accursed book" were made to suffer. Earnest 
Christians thought Paine was no better than the 
Antichrist or the Beast of the Apocalypse. The "athe 
ist" legend was on its way. 



V 



PAINE came back to America in 1802. Just after 
he landed he wrote to a friend, with a touch of 
pride, "You can have no idea of the agitation my 
arrival occasioned. . * . Every paper is filled with 
applause or abuse." Ill fame had gone before him. 
There was more abuse than applause. Only the pa 
pers that supported Jefferson were friendly. They still 
remembered him as a patriot, the author of "Common 
Sense." The conservative Federalist press attacked 
him as a dangerous radical, and churchgoers made 
him out to be the devil incarnate. 

Paine went to his farm at New Rochelle and tried 
to settle down to his writingthere was still injustice 
to be fought. But if he hoped for calm, he was mis 
taken. He was Tom Paine, the atheist. He was burned 
in effigy. He was refused seats in stagecoaches. A new 
generation born since Bunker Hill hooted him in the 
streets. Many of his old friends, even Washington, had 
forsaken him. At an election in New Rochelle, he was 
not allowed to vote because they said he was not an 
American citizen. * 

They said he took to brandy and walked the streets 
drunk, with snuff scattered down the front of his 



coat. They said you couldn't talk to him he was like 
a bear with a sore head. He had brought back to 
America the widow and children of a Frenchman who 
had befriended him. He supported them all, and they 
said he was sleeping with her. They made a pretty 
full story out of it atheist, drunkard, adulterer. 

And when he was dying, various self-righteous 
knotheads kept sneaking into his room to see if they 
could convert the notorious infidel to a belief in God. 
He never changed since he could not, believing in 
God already. He died poor in January, 1809, at the 
age of seventy-two. The Frenchwoman, her two sons, 
a Quaker, and two negroes followed him to his grave, 
and just afterward a cartoon was published showing 
the devil flying off with his soul. 

In the cold winter at Valley Forge, Washington 
had two coats and he gave him one. From there, in 
popular opinion, Paine had come a long day down to 
a bad death. Theodore Roosevelt, as lately as that, 
stupidly called him "a filthy little atheist." In his life 
he suffered, and in the long time since his death he 
has been remembered most often to be maligned, 
partly because of his personal defects, partly through 
lies and misinterpretations of his character. It is time 
the chaff was cleared out of the wheat. 

He was obviously not an atheist. They called him 
one because he made unpopular criticisms of estate 
lished religions just as Roger Williams had done. To 
be called an unbeliever was one of the penalties he 
paid for being ahead of his time. 
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From all accounts, Paine drank. One set of his 
biographers, paid to defame him, say that he spent 
most of his time in the gutter. The other set say that 
he took it chiefly for medicinal purposes. There is no 
reliable account of Paine in the gutter, but he liked 
brandy from the time he went to France. What of it? 

They said he was filthy, dirty, didn't wash. Letters 
describing him in Paris mention his neatness particu 
larly. He had his portrait painted by Romney once, 
and he looks neat enough there. But all this was in 
his heyday. When he was old and forgotten, he may 
have let himself go. What was there to dress for? 

The charge of adultery can he dropped, for two 
reasons: Paine would never have done it because it 
was against his principles; he built his life around 
principles, and it is unlikely that he would have 
thrown them over for a middle-aged widow. Also, he 
was nearly seventy when he brought her to America. 

Finally, they said he was angry and impatient with 
people. He was also old and disappointed. Remember 
too that, like most idealists who spend half their time 
in Utopia, he had his eye too firmly fixed on perfec 
tion to accept meekly the transition to reality. He 
thought and worked to improve Man; men bothered 
him. 

His faults were personal. They concerned only him 
self and were very small compared to his good work 
which concerns the world. 

If you think of America simply as an expanse of 
land with the two big mountain ranges thrust up near 
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the seacoasts, streaked with rivers, and mottled with 
the blue patches of the lakes, all a part of the map, 
you will be looking only at surface things. But if you 
think, instead, about the people who live here and 
try to decide what makes them, as Americans, differ 
ent from the English or the Chinese, then you will 
come eventually to Paine's work, and you will have 
to recognize its importance. 

Traditionally, America is a free country. We boast 
about it. The idea has taken root where it will live 
the longestin the songs and the common speech. 
Think of the phrases: 

"Sweet land of liberty!" 

"Shouting the battle cry of freedom!" 

"This is a free country!" 

The first settlers did not find freedom already 
here, growing out of the ground like a tree. They 
had to make freedom, sweat over it, and fight for it. 
And Paine was one of the greatest fighters. At a time 
when the colonists were wavering, he crystallized their 
opinions and focused them on the ideal of liberty* 
The results were the Declaration and the United States 
of America. 

Freedom to him, liberty of thought and action, was 
by natural right as much the privilege of all people as 
the air they breathed or the sunlight, and we accept it 
now as a commonplace, as we accept air and sunlight. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON 



EMERSON was probably the first American who 
sat down and thought about everything. 
Until his time, an American had been chiefly a 
man with an ax or a man with a gun. First he cleared 
up the wilderness, shooting game and Indians alter 
nately. Then he worked as a farmer or a small busi 
nessman, breaking new land, selling new produce, 
trying out the continent to see what it was good for. 
He was practical because he had to be, and ingenious 
because it saved time and muscle. But he was not of a 
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reflective turn of mind, because "reflect'* means "look 
back" and his country had no past to speak of. 

So he could be a pioneer, a soldier maybe, or a 
peddler, but not a man to stop and say to himself: 
"What is all this that is happening here? Is it any 
good?" He was too busy. A flower he might think 
pretty, but that was before the plowshare struck it. A 
tree was not a symbol of Nature's unity, but so many 
feet of timber, then a stump, then wheat growing up 
where the tree had been. There was no time to think, 
no leisure. An American's work was cut out for him. 

But when Emerson went to Harvard it was a col 
lege nearly two hundred years old, and Boston was 
already a sound commercial city with tradition behind 
it. The man with the ax and the man with the gun 
were now chopping and shooting out on the Missis 
sippi headwaters, and Chicago was only a fort at the 
foot of the lake; but the seaboard was settled thickly. 
In the cities there were business firms with a history, 
there were houses people knew were old, and in the 
graveyards the granite headstones cracked and 
chipped. There was a little time now for thinking, 
and the workers who need leisure and know how to 
use itnovelists, poets, historians, and scholars be 
gan to crop up. All of them said in "English" Eng 
lish that America must not imitate England, that 
America must make an original culture, rooted in the 
country. 

Emerson lived at Concord. To Paine, say, Concord 
would have been a stirring name, a memorial of bul- 
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lets, dead men, and the fight for independence. But 
to Emerson it was now a place where cows were 
turned into the battlefield, a quiet town with big 
trees to shade the streets. It was a good place to think. 

And Emerson was prepared to do it. His aunt said 
the Emerson boys were born to be educated, and 
they were. It was proper to the family. There were 
preachers on his father's side back to 1634, and his 
mother's people had been respectable merchants. As 
a boy, Emerson was quiet and serious. Other boys 
probably thought he was a sissy, and by boys' stand 
ards he was. He went to Harvard, where he began his 
Journal and started to read so widely that he neg 
lected his college work, and so did not distinguish 
himself when he came to be graduated, in 1821. 

He already knew what he was going to do with his 
life, but it took him several years to find out what he 
was going to make his living at. For a while he helped 
his brother William, who was running a girls' school 
in Boston. He left teaching to study divinity at Har 
vardnot that he had a very strong "call" to the 
ministry, but more, it seems, because it was the cus 
tom of his fathers. He was ordained, but just after he 
preached his first sermon his health gave way and he 
sailed south for a winter in Georgia and Florida. 

He began to preach again, and he married a girl 
named Ellen Tucker, who died seventeen months 
after the marriage. Her death was a heavy blow, and 
shortly afterward he left the church. When he was 
asked to serve communion he said he could not hon- 
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estly believe in the miracle of the bread and wine, 
and he resigned his place. He scraped up enough 
money to take a trip abroad. 

At this time Emerson was thirty years old and, 
from all most people could tell, he had not amounted 
to a hill of beans. He was a tall young man, blue- 
eyed, who carried one shoulder higher than the other. 
He was pleasant enough, but still shy and quiet with 
people. He had done nothing. But thinking is action 
just as surely as chopping wood; the motion is merely 
less obvious. In all the limp shifting and the rambles 
here and abroad, he had been at his real work. 

It troubled him too, that he had got no badge or 
diploma to show for the hours of reading, walking, 
and dreaming. Yet he could see, and it grew clearer 
to him all the time, that if he was to have any repu 
tation and, what was better, his own approval, he was 
going to have to continue as he had begun. He must 
read what the best men wrote, think what Americans, 
and all men, ought to be, get it down on paper, tell 
people somehow. 

There would not be much money in it. He might 
be criticized. There would be the string of bad days 
when nothing occurred to him, when he sat moping 
around the house, empty. But there would also be the 
moments like standing inside a flame, when a tree, or 
a flower, or a hoptoad, a man's face, or the light 
streaming down on an old wagon would fill him with 
power and brightness, and he could see all creation 
in a flash. 
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II 



WHEN he was a boy of eighteen, at Harvard, 
writing in his Journal he said, "I dedicate my 
book to the spirit of America/' 

To weigh and to refine the spirit of America was 
the work he gave his life to. But he was not self- 
conscious about it. He did not go around with a note 
book collecting "Americanisms." The fact that people 
in Beacon Street sometimes ate pie for breakfast and 
Englishmen drank small beer, or that the cut of our 
coats or the way we addressed people differed from 
the way these things were ordered in Europe only 
barely interested him. They were superficial. They 
were straws, and he wanted to catch the wind. 

It would have been easy for him to make his work 
a defense of this country. To Europeans generally, if 
they thought about us at all, Americans were bar 
barous and uncouth. They found here nothing to 
admire. With some justice, Sydney Smith, an English 
critic, sneered, "Who reads an American book?" 
Emerson could have faced the critics and worn him 
self out replying to them. But that was not his way. 
He had more confidence in himself and in the 
country. 

What he did was to assume first off, without saying 
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anything about it, that America was a fair sample of 
the universe. He took it for granted in all his writ 
ing that life here could be as noble and as beautiful 
as it was anywhere else. It never occurred to him that 
it wasn't. He did not think that Nature was only the 
Alps or the English countryside. It could be studied 
and pondered in his own woodlot at Concord, or in 
the swamps beside the river, or at Walden Pond near 
by. And man, or Nature in man, since they were the 
same thing to Emerson, was not necessarily a man 
with a history, a tradition and an ancient culture 
behind him, like a European. Instead, man was 
George Minott the farmer, or Sampson Reed the 
druggist, or Henry Thoreau the naturalist who made 
pencils. 

Everything that was wonderful could be seen here 
and now. And, since American poets were still tim 
idly aping the British and talking of nightingales 
when there weren't any nightingales here, Emerson's 
attitude was an act of faith in America. You might 
say it was even a compliment to the country. 

It was when he settled at Concord in 1834 that the 
pattern of his life was fixed. He never left there 
afterward for long at a time. Although he was essen 
tially a teacher, he never taught regularly in a school 
or college again. For a few years he preached in neigh 
boring pulpits every now and then, but he had al 
ready seen that the ministry was too cold and formal 
and preaching too bound by tradition to give him the 
chance to say what he wanted to about the spirit. 
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He had visited Europe and he had found out that 
the best men he met, Carlyle, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Landor, impressed but did not overwhelm him. In 
his reading he had discovered the men of the past 
who cheered and stimulated him, Shakespeare, Mon 
taigne, Goethe, Dante, Milton, to whom he could 
always return for inspiration; the nap never wore off 
them. He was lucky in his friends, lucky that there 
were such men near by to have for friends: Thoreau, 
his disciple, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Theodore Parker 
who knew twenty languages, Bronson Alcott, "that 
God-intoxicated man," whose daughter was to write 
"Little Women," and Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
literary physician. 

With his books, his friends, and the necessary jour 
ney behind him, Emerson needed only a wife. He 
found her in Lydia Jackson, whom he married in 1833. 
Too little has been said of Mrs. Emerson. She must 
have been a marvel. Not that Emerson was hard to live 
with. He was mild. But it is something of a trial to 
have your husband around the house all day, moon 
ing about Man and Nature when you have rugs to 
clean or a cake to bake, sometimes staring helplessly 
out of the window a day at a time, with nothing writ 
ten and the bills coming in; or pottering around in 
the garden; or off to the woods walking with Henry 
Thoreau or Ellery Channing, She must have had as 
much faith in him as he had in himself, and equal 
patience. 



Ill 



BY THIS time he had found his theme, the gist of 
what he was going to say, the central idea. And 
although, throughout his life, he turned it around 
like a diamond in his hand and let the light strike it 
on many sides and facets, it remained a diamond. It 
never changed. Moral excellence, that was it. Man 
ought to strive to be good and noble. It should be his 
chief ambition. To get this excellence it was neces 
sary to be self-reliant, to trust only in yourself, and 
be guided by the impulses that came to you in your 
noblest moments. These noble moments? They came 
through the contemplation of Nature and of men, the 
finest men, and through action, work in the world. 

Put down that way, close together, the words have 
a dead familiar sound, a pulpit odor. They are ab 
stractions and their meaning is hard to pin down. 
Also, they imply a judgment of yourself, and most 
people, conscious of their deficiencies, shy away from 
them. Emerson knew that. That was one of the rea 
sons he left the church, to get the freedom in which 
he could explain his ideas. 

His work, he felt, was urgent. Somebody had to 
insist on these things if America was going to turn 
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out to be a country with great men in it. The conti 
nent was in a turmoil. The planters of the South and 
West and the industrial interests of the North were 
taking sides against each other over the slavery ques 
tion, and the furious drive westward was already 
begun. There was going to be need, there was need 
now, of men who were sincere and honest, who could 
think straight, whom you could count on to act from 
higher principles than those of grabbing a dollar or 
a quarter-section of land. And so his "Essays" were his 
efforts to call forth those men, to instruct them and 
give them confidenceand not Americans only, but 
all men. 

Why virtue, moral excellence, as the aim? Why not 
wealth, brute power? There were many reasons. 
Moral principles had a long fame behind them, and 
the men who taught and lived by them were those 
remembered as the best. It was one of the functions 
of religion to get people to live by them, but the 
church had weakened. Religion came only on Sun 
day, as washday came on Monday, and Emerson knew 
it. He was against official goodness. 

He was too modern a thinker to depend on history 
alone, to take the authority of the past. He inquired 
for himself, beginning at the beginning. Solitude was 
best for thinking. And a good way to begin was to 
look around him. 

Nature, he concluded, was everything that was not 
himself, even his own body. The essence that lived in 
his body, that gave him character, made him unique, 



was the Soul. But in spite of its beauty and grandeur, 
Nature was not merely a show. In spite of the thrill 
he got from seeing a tree moving in the wind, or 
water running, or hearing the tough words of com 
mon speech in the streets of Concord, or watching 
the smooth skill of an artisan at work, the appearance 
was only the surface. There was control beneath, a 
gigantic pattern of discipline. Simple things showed 
it. You planted peas, and peas came up, not beans. 
God was no longer the stern and bloody judge of his 
Puritan ancestors. God was in Nature, and Nature 
was not mindless, a mere brutish fertility. It was 
good, and if you looked at it long enough, you would 
see it. 

The source of discipline was God, what he called 
the OversouL The continent, stretched out misty in 
the sun, the May fly in his garden, Emerson himself, 
all other men and women were moved and guided by 
this force. Since every man and every tree was actu 
ally a fragment, an extension of the Oversoul not 
the flesh of the man, not the tree's bark, but the real 
man, the real tree they ought to listen for its com 
mands. In man, the deepest instincts, the impulses 
that came to him powerfully, certainly, at odd mo 
ments, as if from his heart, these were the voices of 
God. And as electricity is put to a lot of uses but still 
remains the same current, so the Oversoul drove each 
man differently. It gave him his individual character, 
and if he were to be a true man, a good man, and 
not be warped and strained out of shape by habits, 
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customs, fads, he would be self-reliant. He would 
trust himself in the voice of the Oversoul speaking to 
him, and reject all that made a false echo inside him. 

Don't get the idea that Emerson never came down 
from this level, that he was always talking of God and 
the Oversoul. He seldom rode the high horse. Once 
he said he liked to see a good barn as well as a good 
tragedy. He would take a drink. He liked to hear 
people swear if there was something to swear about. 
But he insisted on finding the best, and his idea of 
the individual as a part of the Oversoul was its basis, 
its origin and source. 

Over and over, in a shelf-ful of books, he repeated 
this idea: "Trust thyself." "Obey thy heart. "Whoso 
would be a man must be a nonconformist." "Nothing 
can bring you peace but yourself." "Speak to his 
heart, and man suddenly becomes virtuous." "In your 
self is the law of all nature." He expanded it, turned 
it round. He gave examples from life in simple words 
to show how it worked. Trust yourself and you will 
be good. What Emerson was doing was calling for a 
personal Declaration of Independence. 
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IV 



BY THE time Emerson's first volume of Essays 
was published in 1841, Andrew Jackson had 
shown the East democracy; the Panic of 1837 had 
ruined thousands; the first railroads were beginning 
to spread out the Erie, the Pennsylvania, and the 
B. fe O. had been founded; Texas was a republic; and 
slavery was getting to be a hot Issue. It was not to be 
expected that Emerson would sit by and make no 
comments on the headlong rush of events, no public 
application of his principles. It was his duty, and 
other people said it was his duty, also. For through 
his lectures and writings, he was becoming famous. 

Emerson was not the only man in his time who was 
trying to refine the American spirit. He was the 
greatest, but there were hundreds of others whose 
sincerity had provided them with some pretty queer 
schemes. Many of them felt that Emerson was their 
leader, and they swarmed in upon him at Concord. 
"Madmen and women, men with beards, Dunkers, 
Muggletonians, Comeouters, Groaners, Agrarians, 
Seventh Day Baptists, Quakers, Abolitionists, Uni 
tarians, and Philosophers/' he described them. 

But he could not believe in groups, and when some 
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of his friends, George Ripley and Margaret Fuller, 
started a community at Brook Farm, that they might 
brood on Nature and seek a higher ecstasy than fact, 
Emerson could not join them. He was not in favor of 
organized raids on the infinite. 

Bronson Alcott, his friend, the "tedious archangel/' 
began another experiment called Fruitlands, where 
the members wore only linen, and ate fruits and 
plants that spawned only in the sun no potatoes. 
These mechanical aids to soul-purity and philosophy 
did not interest him. He would rely on himself. If 
he were to have his way against the evils around him, 
it would not be in the confused murmur of a party, it 
would be in his own single voice. He preferred a rifle 
to a scattering of buckshot. 

He spoke out fearlessly on every public question. 
The discipline he had given himself as a thinker let 
him cut to the bare bones of a problem immediately. 
He did not waste his time with nonessentials. For 
this reason, much of his social criticism is as sound 
now as on the day it was written. 

Andrew Jackson's democracy, a surge of wild men 
from the frontier, had scared the daylights out of the. 
eastern conservatives who thought themselves the 
natural rulers of the country. In his essay on Politics, 
Emerson reminds them sharply, "Of persons, all have 
equal rights, in virtue of being identical in nature/' 
He thought that the Democrats had few good men, 
but that their platform was the best because it came 
out for human rights, while the conservative party, 
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the Whigs (Republicans) "composed of the most 
moderate, able, and cultivated part of the population, 
is timid, and merely defensive of property/' He could 
see with half an eye that our government was not run 
for the benefit of men, but for the protection of 
property. ". . . doubts have arisen whether too much 
weight had not been allowed in the laws to property 
. , * such ... as allowed the rich to encroach on the 
poor, and to keep them poor . . . there is an instinc 
tive sense . . . that the whole constitution of property, 
on its present tenures, is injurious . . . that truly, the 
only interest for the consideration of the State, is 
persons." This is hardly the Emerson you remember, 
the sad sweet face in the flyblown steel engraving on 
the wall of the assembly room in the high school. 

Always, like Paine and Williams, he thought of 
man, not the institutions that entangled him. "The 
antidote to this abuse of formal Government is the 
influence of private character, the growth of the indi 
vidual . . . the appearance of the wise man. 1 * 

In the 1840'$, Elizabeth Stanton and her friends 
were beginning the long agitation for woman's rights. 
An endorsement from any man was a help, and en 
couragement from a famous one was a triumph if it 
could be got. Emerson supported the movement 
openly, among the hoots and scorn and catcalls. The 
word "Man" to him was only shorthand for the whole 
race. 

He expected great things of the colleges, but he 
found them asleep, content to ransack the culture of 
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foreign countries placidly. In his essay "The Ameri 
can Scholar," given as an address to the Phi Beta 
Kappa honorary fraternity at Harvard in 1837, he 
told the assembled scholars, as soon as he got on his 
feet, that they were falling down on the job. "Col 
leges," he said, "can only serve us when they aim not 
to drill, but to create." The inference was plain 
enough. "Our day of dependence, our long appren 
ticeship to the learning of other lands, draws to a 
dose. The millions, that around us are rushing into 
life, cannot always be fed on the sere remains of for 
eign harvests.*' Harvard was outraged, and closed its 
doors to Emerson for thirty years. But when he was 
old and safe, well on the way to becoming a "classic/* 
it relented and gave him an LL.D. degree. 

When he saw the rich encouraging religion and the 
common schools, he could see that it was not because 
they sincerely desired a system of free education and 
open churches. It was to keep the mass of the common 
people quiet. "The cause of education is urged in 
this country with utmost earnestnesson what 
ground? Why, on this, that the people have the power 
and if they are not instructed to sympathize with the 
intelligent, reading, trading, and governing class, in 
spired with a taste for the same . . . prizes, they will 
upset the fair pageant of Judicature and perhaps lay 
a hand on the sacred muniments of wealth itself and 
new distribute the land." Of religion, he said, "If 
you do not value the Sabbath or other religious insti 
tutions, give vourself no concern about maintaining 
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them . . . They have already acquired a market value 
as conservators of property: and if priests and church 
members should fail, the Chambers o Commerce 
and the presidents of the banks, the very upholders 
and landlords of the country would muster with fury 
to their support/* 

Much as he hated groups and movements, he could 
not be silent on the question of Abolition. When it 
was first talked of, before it gathered force, Abolition 
was an issue that no "respectable" man would touch 
with a ten-foot pole. But Emerson went openly up 
and down the country speaking against slavery. He 
welcomed John Brown at Concord, and when Daniel 
Webster threw his weight on the side of compromise 
with slavery, Emerson suffered one of the sharpest of 
his life's disappointments, for Webster had seemed to 
be the most promising American. 

He traveled all around the country on his lecture 
tours. He did not like to leave Concord, and the 
cheap hotels, the dirt, and the bad food bothered him. 
But he had a duty and he had to eat. So he went, by 
train, buggy, cutter, ferry, and canal boat, speaking 
to the individual man from a hundred platforms, a 
tall thin fellow with a hatchet face, standing very 
straight, making his single gesture of a clenched fist 
raised with the knuckles upward, urging calmly but 
in a surprisingly loud voice, self-reliance, the value 
of a high ambition, the nobility and beauty of life. 



T7* MERSON lived long enough to see himself hon- 
* 4 ored and respected. He did not live long enough 
to understand, or perhaps he was incapable of under 
standing, that the self-reliance of the individual man 
is not enough to build the nation he wanted to see. 
Paine and Williams could both have told him, and 
pretty pungently, that there are times in the life of a 
state when you need a lot of people who think alike, 
who will cooperate, and not choose in a crucial situa 
tion to insist on their differences as individuals. 

And when he submits in his essay on "Compensa 
tion" that every material good has an evil following 
behind it (why wash your face? it will only get dirty 
again), then he seems to deny the value of many of 
the reforms he worked for. There are times when a 
little bread, gross wheat, will cure starvation and not 
leave any particular bad effects. 

He had so wide a scope, he said so much on so 
many things, most of it sound and inspiring, that he 
sometimes fell into inconsistency. People do, even 
great thinkers. But the times were few and, in the old 
phrase, the good in him far outweighed the bad. 

The effects of Emerson's work in this country are 
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strong, various, but indefinite. You can pick some 
thing clear and measurable out of the accomplish 
ments of Paine and Williams, and say, "If they had 
not worked, we might not have had the Declaration 
of Independence or freedom to think, speak, and 
worship as we choose." Their idealism had visible 
results, Emerson worked to form the character of the 
individual American, and character cannot be laid on 
the scales and weighed. It colors, even determines, all 
the actions of a man's life, but it cannot be traced to 
any single source. 

Yet there is not an American alive today who has 
not been touched and moved somehow by what 
Emerson said. He was the man who said, "Hitch your 
wagon to a star." And maybe the best way to estimate 
his power would be to show the channels it flowed 
through. There seem to have been three, at least. 

First, his influence on other writers. Henry 
Thoreau, the author of "Walden," lived in Emerson's 
house at Concord for two years, almost a disciple. 
James Russell Lowell acknowledged the "ennobling 
influence" of his work; so did Matthew Arnold, in 
England. But if Emerson had inspired but one man, 
he would always have a place in history. That man 
was Walt Whitman, the poet. When he read "Leaves 
of Grass" the first time, Emerson said: "Americans 
who are abroad can now return: unto us a man is 
born." 

Second, the perversions of his message. There have 
been various cheer leaders like Elbert Hubbard, Dr. 
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Frank Crane, and Dale Carnegie, who would have 
found their work difficult if Emerson had not set up 
a standard they could descend from. Like children in 
an attic dressed up in their parents' clothes, they have 
twisted his optimism, his words on ambition, friend 
ship, and self-reliance into neat cheap recipes which, 
it followed carefully, are supposed to net you $5,000 a 
year, a two-door sedan, and a membership in the 
country club. They may not even know in whose debt 
they are, although Hubbard did, but Emerson is al 
ways behind them, slightly larger than life-size. The 
nobility, the spiritual quality which were the founda 
tions of Emerson's thought, they are blind to. It is 
unfortunate that some of the responsibility for the 
4< get-rich-<}uick" notion must be laid at Emerson's 
door, especially when the men who put it there ought 
not to be in the same street. 

Third, the schools. Emerson's thinking is badly 
taught. Most people have read "Friendship" or "Self- 
Reliance" along about the seventh or eighth grade. 
Emerson did not write for children, but school au 
thorities know that he is a "classic," and something 
must be done about him. So they fulfill this duty by 
shoving him into the grades where he can do no harm 
except to make perplexed youngsters hate good litera 
ture. Yet, since Emerson's sentences are terse and full 
of meaning like proverbs, they are easy to remember. 
And they stick in pupils* heads, to encourage them 
perhaps, or help a decision later on. 

His influence on literature is not obvious, since it 
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is embodied in the other men's books, and columnists 
and schoolteachers have corrupted and dilated what 
he had to say. Because of this, Emerson, to the great 
mass of the people, belongs to the period of haircloth 
sofas, whatnots,. and stuffed birds under glass. He has 
been wrongly identified with the frigidity of the 
Puritans and New England: the tall, thin., sweet-faced 
man in the black coat who talked over people's heads 
"about morals, duties, and other uncomfortable sub 
jects. 

Emerson has been misrepresented. But if you ask 
a man to name the rules he runs his life by, it is 
probable that somewhere on the list he will mention 
self-reliance, optimism, some sort of moral obligation, 
a love of nature perhaps disguised as a love of trout 
fishing, and an ambition to better himself. 

Emerson did not build or foster institutions. He 
labored to improve what makes an institution good or 
bad, the individual man supporting it. And when we 
speak of a good American, Emerson made a part of 
him. 





ELIZABETH CADY STANTON 



MRS* STANTON had at least a bowing acquaint 
ance with most of the great Americans of her 
time except, it seems, the historians. Into even the 
thickest of ordinary history books, she enters only 
briefly to admonish or harangue, a brisk stout woman 
in black taffeta; and then she disappears into the foot 
notes. That is why it is likely that the reader has 
never heard of Mrs. Stanton outside the pages of this 
book. 

Yet if the reader is female, she owes to Mrs. Stan- 
ton, more than to anyone else, her right to vote, and 



the freedom, now taken for granted, in which she 
can own property, get a divorce, or embark unhin 
dered by public opinion on a career. And further, 
Mrs. Stanton helped to form and spread the various 
subtle influences that make Man now regard Woman 
as a rational being, capable of consecutive thought 
and purposeful action. 

But it was not always this way. In the 1840*8 when 
Mrs. Stanton began her work, the law classified 
women with idiots and criminals as irresponsible per 
sons. With compact humor, a legal phrase went, "In 
marriage, man and wife become one, and that one is 
the husband." A woman became civilly dead as soon 
as she married, and spinsters had never been alive in 
the first place. A woman could not vote. She could 
not own property under her own name; she had to 
hire a guardian. Custom forbade her making any 
steady money except as a schoolteacher or in ways 
much less respectable. It was to improve the condi 
tion of women that Mrs. Stanton labored, while run 
ning a home and raising seven children. 

She came late to a field that was already plowed. 
During the nineteenth century, social idealism, once 
the struggle of individuals, was organized and put on 
a business basis. The first "movements," the two that 
convinced America that its social and spiritual aims 
could be attained on the platform and in the commit 
tee room, were Temperance and Abolition. They 
began in the 1830*5 to be movements instead of the 
scattered efforts of single persons. The idealists bor- 
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rowed the device of the public meeting from our 
democratic way of government and got people used 
to oratory. The theater was languishing, and a good 
public speaker was as entertaining as the plays then 
running. The nation's deepest dreams boomed out 
from behind the rostrum and the ice-water pitcher. 
The practicing idealist became the "reformer/* 

The reformer was soon a well known type, as much 
a part of American life as corn on the cob. Usually 
he favored Abolition and Temperance simultaneously. 
Because these two were the elements of radical 
thought, it seemed to be impossible to advocate just 
one of them. There were also many queer fish, as 
Emerson noted, who added to the list with phrenol 
ogy, spiritualism, and a refusal to eat meat. They 
swept over the country like locusts, urging culture 
and morality from the frontier to the Atlantic. 

Andrew Jackson had given the great mass of the 
people political equality. Now the reformers were go 
ing to show that the good life was no longer the ex 
clusive property of the rich and the educated. If they 
could do it from the lecture platform, the poorest 
farmer would be righteous, the mechanic would be 
wise. 

For fifteen years, at least, before Mrs. Stanton called 
the first Woman's Rights Convention, in 1848, or 
ganized groups of reformers had denounced whisky 
and the slavery of the negro. A few here and there 
even mentioned that women, also, ought to have 
more freedom. The public was gradually learning 



how to listen, and it heard repeatedly that something 
was wrong with the country. It is obvious that Mrs. 
Stanton's work would have been much harder with 
out this preparation. 

She was also given a lot of help by the brave and 
earnest women who preceded her. It was a new thing, 
these women speaking in public "without shame," 
Because they were the first, they suffered more, but 
they got people accustomed to seeing women and 
hearing them. 

Before 1830, Harriet Martineau, an Englishwoman, 
traveled over this country as far west as the wilds of 
Michigan, lecturing against slavery and telling 
women to help combat it. 

A Scotswoman, Fanny Wright, had settled here in 
1826. She toured the East, speaking against slavery 
and the low estate of women. In those early days, she 
was often howled down and pelted with rotten eggs. 

From Poland came Ernestine Rose, described con 
temptuously in the papers as "the begloved and ring 
leted foreigner, Mme. Rose." In 1836, she began to 
lecture against the twin evils of the existing social 
system, slavery and the oppression of women. 

Some American women broke with the taboos, not 
only by making careers for themselves openly but, 
what was even worse, by demanding more rights for 
their sex. Emerson's friend Margaret Fuller pub 
lished an essay in the "Dial" in 1840, entitled, "The 
Great Lawsuit, or Man vs. Woman: Woman vs. 
Man." 
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Mrs. Emma Willard felt that women's develop 
ment was being prevented by the lack of educational 
opportunity, and as early as 1819 she established at 
Watervliet, New York, a girls* school, which later 
moved to Troy. 

Mary Cove Nichols gave public lectures on anat 
omy in 1838. She was followed six years later by 
Paulina Kellogg Wright Davis, who used a small, life 
like model in her lectures on physiology. Women 
listeners sometimes fainted when they saw it, because 
of the Indelicacy. 

These women worked alone and independently 
most of the time. Yet they made all women conscious, 
at least, of their wrongs; enough so that all they 
needed for a "movement" was the suggestion that 
they have it, and the organization. It was this that 
Mrs. Stanton was to give. 




II 



MRS. ST ANTON, however, was taking time to 
ripen and grow bold. Even so, in spite of her 
tardiness, she is nearly a laboratory specimen of the 
reforming idealist of the nineteenth century. This is 
because she wrote so much about herself. Official his 
tory may have wrongly neglected her, but it was not 
for lack of facts. In her letters and in her autobiog 
raphy, "Eighty Years and More/' she has recorded, 
sometimes unconsciously, every step that led her into 
public life as the champion of her sex. Her admiring 
assistants and the newspapers that opposed her have 
left still more information about her. These writ 
ings, including her own, are vivid testimonials to her 
energy, courage, and emotional stamina. Taken all 
together, they give a clear and probably accurate pic 
tured the motives and methods of a woman who did 
as much, almost, to change American life as Henry 
Ford. 

She was born Elizabeth Cady, in 18 15, at Johns 
town, New York. "I commenced the struggle of life," 
her autobiography has it. Mrs. Stanton's literary style, 
of which she was quite vain, may be described as 
rich, fancy, and speckled with adjectives. 
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She was one of a large family which was ruled 
pretty sternly by her father, a judge and a congress 
man. The Cadys were well off by small-town stand 
ards. They lived in a big house with a cellar "full of 
barrels of apples, vegetables, salt meats, and all kinds 
of dried herbs and sweet flag/* They kept two or 
three servants, including one negro. The children 
had plenty of space to play in, but as they romped on 
the lawn or hid in the attic, little Elizabeth was think 
ing. She had a grievance, and the grievance grew. 

She was only four years old, she says, when she had 
her first hint of the tyranny of the other sex. Her 
mother had her seventh child, a girl, and when 
Elizabeth was allowed in the bedroom for her first 
look at her new sister she called it "the little stranger" 
she heard her friends saying, "What a pity it is she's 
a girl!" This impressed her deeply. 

The next inkling that women were inferior came 
when she was eleven. Her brother, who had just 
been graduated from Union College, sickened and 
died. After the funeral, when Elizabeth was trying to 
console her father, he looked at her sadly and sighed, 
"Oh, my daughter, I wish you were a boy." She 
threw her arms around his neck and cried, "I will 
try to be all my brother was." 

You can get some idea of upper-class America in 
1826 from the kind of studies she took up to turn 
her into a boy. Early the next morning she went to 
the pastor of her church, whom she found hoeing in 
his garden. She said: "My father prefers boys; he 
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wishes I was one, and I intend to be as near like one 
as possible. I am going to ride on horseback and 
study Greek. Will you give me a Greek lesson now, 
doctor?" The pastor threw down his hoe and took 
her into his library. She learned the Greek article 
before breakfast. 

By the next spring she could put a horse over a 
five-bar gate and she had won the second prize in 
Greek, a New Testament, in a class of boys at Johns 
town Academy. She ran with the prize to her father, 
expecting to be acclaimed as the equal of a son. In 
stead, the Judge only sighed again and said, "Ah, you 
should have been a boy." 

When she was a little older, some of her father's 
law students showed her, for a joke, the grim statutes 
defining the position of women. With girlish Inno 
cence, she got the notion that if she took a pair of 
scissors and cut the wicked laws out of the books, they 
would cease to exist and women would be free. Her 
father heard about it and told her she must not, 
adding: "When you are grown up and able to pre 
pare a speech, you must go down to Albany and talk 
to the legislators. If you can persuade them to pass 
new laws, then the old ones will become a dead let 
ter," No seed ever feel on richer ground. The Judge 
could hardly have foreseen that his little Elizabeth 
was not only going to talk at Albany, but going to 
nag the United States Senate for over thirty years. 

Another disappointment, and stimulus, was when 
she was refused entrance at Union College. Women 



were not admitted to college in those days. Instead, 
she was packed off to Emma Willard's new school at 
Troy. There she learned little. She had already studied 
most of the subjects offered. 

It was not long after she left Emma Willard that 
she met, and after a few hitches married, Henry B. 
Stanton, a young Abolitionist. Mr. Stanton, who wore 
the fashionable mustache and side whiskers of the 
period, was a man of some prominence In antislavery 
affairs. Yet compared to his dynamic young wife, he 
seems rather pallid, and after the wedding and the 
first few years of marriage he tends to recede modestly 
into the background. 

They were married in 1840, and the word "obey" 
was omitted from the ceremony at the stubborn in 
sistence of the bride. Her feminist ideas were grow 
ing stronger, but it is doubtful if she had even 
thought of having a public career. She needed more 
experience in what are called worldly affairs and, 
oddly enough, the honeymoon supplied it. 

Mr. Stanton had been elected as a delegate to 
the World Antislavery Convention in London. Mrs. 
Stanton had never seen a big convention and she had 
never been abroad. So they went to London on their 
wedding journey. 

The English, hosts to the Convention, barred 
women as a matter of course. There were a great 
many American women delegates who had worked 
hard against slavery, and they were used to voting in 
Abolition meetings at home. But the English and a 
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few American preachers were at the of 

women, asking to participate. They the women 
to sit and watch the proceedings from a kind 

of gallery. 

This was the first public humiliation of her sex 
that Mrs. Stanton had ever seen on any 
She remembered the slights of her girlhood,, and she 
grew very angry. She talked It over with Lucrctia 
Mott, a calm, Intelligent Quaker lady who had 
a reformer for several years. Together they decided to 
call a woman's rights convention as soon as they got 
back home. 
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MRS. STANTON did not call a convention 
when she returned. It was probably some 
thing of a shock to discover that she was no longer a 
single woman, the daughter of a congressman, with 
money and leisure to spare. She was a wife, a Mrs. 
Henry B. Stanton, and she was going to have a baby. 
She found, as woman always had found, that her 
career was balked by her husband's. 

They went back to Johnstown, where Mr. Stanton 
began the study of law under Judge Cady. There she 
had her first child, a boy. 

When Mr. Stanton was ready to go into practice, 
they moved to Boston. Boston was the center of the 
Abolition movement. "I had the opportunity," she 
said, "to meet many of the noble men and women 
among reformers whom I had long worshipped at a 
distance." Some of the women were later to become 
her assistants and followers: Lydia Maria Child, Abby 
Kelly, Paulina Kellogg Wright Davis. For a while 
she touched the fringe of Emerson's circle of friends. 
She met Emerson himself, John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Bronson Alcott, James Russell Lowell, and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 
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It was not the people that charmed her so much 
as the atmosphere. Antislavery conventions and fairs 
were held during the holidays. The speeches and de 
bates, the earnest conversations, the lovely needle 
work sold to raise money for pamphlets and more 
conventionsall this made her feel important just to 
be near it. She could see what a wonderful life it 
must be to stand on the platform and plead a noble 
cause, and to be the center of attention, admired by 
all those people. She was nearly ready. 

But she could not take an active part just yet. Two 
more sons were born, and she had her house to run. 
She selected her maids "scientifically" she examined 
the bumps on their heads and checked with a phren 
ological chart. One named Rose fooled her badly. 
Rose turned out to be a chronic drunk, and the 
bumps had given no warning. 

After a few years in Boston, Mr. Stanton's health 
declined, and the family decided to move into the 
milder climate of central New York. They settled at 
Seneca Falls in the spring of 1847. 

Mrs. Stan ton did not like Seneca Falls. It was a 
small town, and she had few friends there. Instead of 
the stimulating conversation she had loved in Bos 
ton, there were the shouts of a drunken Irish settle 
ment near by. She grew lonely and depressed. In the 
spring of 1848, when a malarial attack made every 
body in the family sick for three months, she closed 
the house and went home to her father's in Johns 
town. 



The only thing that moved her to action was strong 
emotion. She had been angry in London eight years 
before when she and Mrs. Mott had made their deci 
sion, but it was a picayune anger to what she felt 
now. Fifty years later she could write of it: "The 
general discontent I felt with woman's portion as 
wife, mother, housekeeper, physician, and spiritual 
guide . . . impressed me with a strong feeling that 
some active measures should be taken to remedy the 
wrongs of society in general and of women in particu 
lar. I could not see what to do or where to begin 
my only thought was a public meeting for protest 
and discussion. In this tempest-tossed condition of 
mind, I received an invitation to spend the day with 
Lucretia Mott, in Waterloo." 

Waterloo was a town not far away, and Mrs. Stan- 
ton went there at once. There was a small group of 
women, chatting sociably around a tea table. In burst 
Mrs. Stanton, hot, indignant, and voluble. She was 
so eloquent that she convinced the whole company. 
They decided to call a Woman's Rights Convention 
at Seneca Falls. "We wrote the call that evening and 
published it in the Seneca County Courier the next 
day, the 14th of July, 1848." It was a simple an 
nouncement, less than a hundred words long and un 
signed. The "chief movers and managers" were Mrs. 
Stanton, Mrs. Mott, Mary McClintock, Jane Hunt, 
and Martha C. Wright. 

Once they had \ssued the call, the ladies were a 
little surprised at their own daring. All of them had 
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been present at Abolition and Temperance meet 
ings, but they knew nothing first-hand about how to 
run a meeting. The question was how to organize 
their convention. It would shake the world, that they 
were sure, once they could get it started. But just 
what was the way to frame a resolution? They were 
all chagrined and somewhat frightened to find the 
first step into a man's world so difficult. 

With only three days to go before the convention, 
someone happily thought of the Declaration of In 
dependence. Greatly relieved, they decided to use it 
as a proclamation "with some slight changes, such as 
substituting 'all men* for 'King George.' " 

When the convention opened, the morning of 
July 19, 1848, its promoters were scared. Not one of 
them dared to preside over their own meeting, A 
woman speaking from a platform had something of 
the wicked savor of the theater about it, but a woman 
on a platform announcing a female bill of rights was 
not only wicked, it was unique, and none could be 
persuaded to take up the gaveL At last, James Mott, 
Lucretia Mott's husband, was conscripted as presi 
dent, and the first Woman's Rights Convention in the 
world's long history began with a man in the chair. 

The Declaration was read. Speeches were made 
and applauded, and a set of resolutions was passed. 
These demanded equal rights for women in colleges, 
trades, and professions; complete equality in mar 
riage; the right to vote and hold office, to make con 
tracts, to sue and be sued, and to testify in the courts. 



It was an impressive list, but the ladies were still 
afraid of their own thunderbolts. They hesitated, 
some even refused outright to ask for the vote. It was 
too brazen, too foolhardy a claim, and they thought 
it would make the whole movement ridiculous. 

Mrs. Stanton was more acute. She saw that the 
power to make laws was the one right which would 
secure them all the others. She made a speech call 
ing them into line, and meekly they passed the reso 
lution by a small majority. 

As you look back on it now, it was here at Seneca 
Falls that she made her big contribution to society. 
In her later work she showed vigor and ingenuity, 
but some of her assistants were as able as she was at 
the business of organization. She was the one who had 
the courage to call the first convention, and her fore 
sight in demanding the vote gave the whole move 
ment, at the outset, its direction. She was the lone 
bellwether to the avalanche. 
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IV 



AHTER this, Mrs. Stanton's life is chiefly the 
history of the Woman's Rights movement, 
which grew like mushrooms in a brewery. At the first 
convention she achieved what seems to have been her 
private ambition she become a public figure. It was 
the reward which compensated her for the exertions 
of her career. 

The women of the country were ready for protest. 
They had been waiting years for a leader. And what 
had been a scattered discontent became almost imme 
diately an organized reform campaign in the regula 
tion style of the period. The timorous gathering at 
Seneca Falls was a signal for feminist meetings all 
over the country, from Massachusetts to Indiana near 
the frontier. 

The obstacles were enormous. Success would mean 
a radical change by the church, the state, commerce, 
and the educational system in their attitude toward 
women an attitude tamped down by centuries of 
custom. The aims of Temperance and Abolition seem 
puny and simple to accomplish, compared to Rights 
for Women. 

The feminists had no spectacular symbol of op- 
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pression to point to, like the Abolitionist's flogged 
slave or the rum-soaked husband of the Temperance 
societies. No fanfare could be sounded; they could 
only point to wife and maiden lady who did not suf 
fer, but only lacked. 

The men refused to take them seriously, and for 
years Woman's Righters were good for a cartoon or 
an editorial squib in the papers. The women whom 
they wished to arouse were docile at first and sunk 
in habit. They could see nothing wrong with their 
lot, and they thought Mrs. Stanton was no better 
than an old "public character/' exposing herself on a 
platform that way. The opposition was the worst 
kind, ignorant and placid. 

What drove these women onward, Mrs- Stanton 
and her band of converts, was a relentless faith in 
their ideal. But it was a peculiar faith, an inspired 
stupidity. In the end they reached their improbable 
goal by obstinately refusing to count the odds against 
them, a thing which more intelligent people would 
have done, and failed. 

It was in 1832, when Susan B. Anthony volun 
teered to help the cause, that Mrs. Stanton was en 
abled to reach her highest efficiency as a worker. Miss 
Anthony was a Quaker and single, and grew sternly 
handsome only in her old age. She was full of a 
chill fervor, logically controlled, which previously she 
had wreaked on drunkards and slave owners. Since 
she had no domestic ties and quite a little money, 
she was free to work. 
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In her, Mrs. Stanton found the necessary spur, 
necessary because, as she admitted sadly, her home 
and family often distracted her. She could not deny 
that she was strongly emotional and inclined to be 
lazy. And in her writings it can be seen that she was 
a somewhat sloppy thinker. Miss Anthony was just 
what she needed. They complemented each other. 

They liked each other at their first meeting, and 
they began a close partnership that lasted forty-five 
years. When there was a speech or protest to be writ 
ten, Miss Anthony would draw, from her satchel, 
packets of facts and arrange them in order. Then Mrs. 
Stanton would take this skeleton and flesh it out, 
putting in, as she said, "the philosophy and rhetoric/* 

Their labor was mainly one of reiteration, to say 
over and over, in as many ways and in as many places 
as possible, that women should have their rights. For 
forty years they wrote letters to the newspapers. They 
petitioned legislatures. They protested to courts. 
They rebuked the clergy for insisting that woman 
was only the rib of man. They entreated educators 
and manufacturers to employ women. It was a cam 
paign of reminder advertising on a grand scale. What 
was heroism in Roger Williams and Tom Paine was 
patience in them. 

They also spoke. There was a time, along in the 
sixties, seventies, and eighties, when hardly a public 
gathering on the continent was safe from them. Miss 
Anthony's beat included New York City and the 
Columbia River lumber camps on the West Coast. 
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Mrs. Stanton spoke in colleges, churches, wheat fields, 
log houses, schools for the deaf, insane asylums, and 
once on a flatboat in the Mississippi, which she calls, 
characteristically, "the Mother of Waters." And not 
forgetting her father, she spoke at Albany, and in the 
House and Senate at Washington. 

They gained sympathy and thousands of followers, 
but actual progress was slow. When the Civil War 
broke out, it became the patriotic duty of all women 
to scrape lint with which to bandage the wounded. 
They had no time to agitate, and the movement 
waned for a while. 

When the peace came, Mrs. Stanton and her lieu 
tenants renewed the attack. When the Fifteenth 
Amendment was being discussed in Congress, it 
seemed that women might get national suffrage at 
one crack. They tried to get the word "sex" inserted 
where it says, "The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servi 
tude." They failed, and their efforts cost them the 
friendship of one of their strongest supporters, Hor 
ace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune. Greeley 
bade them "stand aside, for this is the Negroes' hour." 

It was about this time that Mrs. Stanton, partly for 
principle but also for publicity, ran for Congress in 
New York State. She polled twenty-four votes. As a 
test, Miss Anthony cast her vote for President in 1872. 
She was arrested and fined $100. She refused to pay, 
and the case was dropped. The two of them led all 
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the suffragists in keeping the issues before the public. 
Mrs, Stanton even adopted the imitation Turkish 
costume that Mrs. Amelia Bloomer was advocating 
as a reform in women's dress. She put on long panta 
loons gathered at the ankles "bloomers," They were 
popular with the more "advanced" women, but after 
a two-year trial Mrs. Stanton gave them up reluc 
tantly, not for modesty but for vanityshe was getting 
stout. 

At last the current began to flow their way. In 
1869, Wyoming Territory gave women the ballot. A 
few states and territories followed. Women were find 
ing places in the trades and professions, and by 1900, 
one out of every five women was employed. In 1879, 
Senator Sargent introduced an amendment to the 
Constitution giving women the right to vote. It was 
defeated regularly, but Mrs. Stanton's organization, 
the National Woman's Suffrage Association, saw that 
it was introduced in each succeeding Congress until, 
in 1920, it was passed as the Nineteenth Amendment. 

But Mrs. Stanton had died long since, in 1902. 
She was a perfect example of those useful people who 
are not brilliant, nor saintly, nor heroic, except in 
their determination. She was an ordinary person who 
fought all her life for an extraordinary idea, and 
won. 

She stopped campaigning at the age of seventy-seven 
and retired to her home in New York City. She con 
tinued to work a little. She wrote her autobiography, 
annotated a woman's version of the Bible, and each 
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year she greeted the National Convention with an en 
couraging letter. 

To the movement, however, she was more valuable 
as a talisman, an old, old lady, enormously stout, 
dressed in taffeta and a shawl, with her white hair 
done in little sausage-shaped rolls curled lengthwise 
on her head. Eager young recruits were taken to touch 
her hand and listen. Since she had started it all and 
was still alive to tell, they reasoned, her story must be 
true how women once were toys or drudges and how 
they now were people. 




EDWARD BELLAMY 



"FT* VERY so often, usually during hard times, some 
JTjf writer will come out with a book describing 
either a perfect world in the future or some Imagined 
commonwealth where there are liberty, justice, and 
wealth for all. These Utopias are always far off in 
time or space from the reader's real situation, which 
he Is escaping by picking up the book. This sort of 
book, if it is done with any skill, has great popularity 
as long as the times stay hard. But when the real 
world becomes more comfortable to live in, and the 
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problems that caused the writer to present his Utopia 
are no longer staring people in the face, they stop 
reading the book and it does not sell any more. 

That is the kind of book Bellamy wrote in 1887, 
except that the book is still alive. " Looking Back 
ward" has sold over a million copies in America alone. 
It was put into the more obvious foreign languages 
before 1900. In 1936 it was transcribed into Braille for 
the use of the blind, and in the same year it was trans 
lated into Malay. No dead book gets this attention. 

Since the popularity of a Utopian novel depends 
on a living problem to offer a way out of, and since 
"Looking Backward" is still popular, then the prob 
lem must still exist. What is it? It is the one that is 
with you when you get up in the morning, that is still 
with you at noontime, that you take to bed with you 
at night like another wife.^It is the worry that lies in 
the back of your head when you look at your children: 
the problem of security, the problem of making a 
living. ) 

It is not that there isn't a good living here to make. 
If land were scarce and the soil p6or, with few mines 
or forests, the factories small and backward, then it 
would be hard; but there is more than enough stuff 
raised and made. Yet everyone recalls the wheat crops 
burned and the government men who butchered good 
hogs to make the price go up. And you pass men in 
the street every day who are not getting enough to 
eat, men who could use a pork sandwich. The prob 
lem is still here with us, and it was the same problem 
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in the same terms in Bellamy's time. He saw what 
it was. 

Bellamy was born in 1850; by the time he cast his 
first vote the Civil War was over and the country was 
ready to expand again. Nearly a billion acres, about 
half the United States, was still government land, 
ready for the homesteader. 

But the Civil War had ruined the farm-minded 
South. The North, where machines were just coming 
into their own, was untouched. So it was the North 
which set the tone of the great expansion, and it was 
not primarily an agricultural tone. If Jim Hill gave 
land and implements to thousands of emigrants set 
tling in the Northwest, it was not to favor agriculture 
for its own sake. It was just to give the Great North 
ern Railway something to haul. 

Bellamy once made a clever remark: he said that 
the tramp and the millionaire appeared on the Ameri 
can scene at the same time. This was Bellamy's time 
from the end of the Civil War to the turn of the 
century. In 1860, one authority says, there were only 
three millionaires in the whole country, and in the 
1890*5 there were thirty-eight. Nobody bothered to 
mark the increase of the tramps, except maybe the 
housewife giving a handout at the kitchen door, and 
her statistics are not available. 

This was the period when there was truth in what 
is now a fable: America is a land of opportunity. It 
really was then. "Opportunity" meaning, of course, 
the chance to make a lot of money. 
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There was all this land. There were factories grow 
ing and spreading, fed by the new inventions. Cheap 
labor and plenty of consumers were guaranteed by 
the millions of European immigrants. Barkers were 
learning how to finance companies whose operations 
covered a continent. And there was the frontier where 
the unemployed could run to during the regular de 
pressions. 

The opportunity was grabbed, and most of the 
great corporations which are now the industrial land 
marks were set up then. The Southern Pacific, the 
Santa Fe, and the Northern Pacific railroads stretched 
out until their terminals were on the Pacific coast. 
John D. Rockefeller started the Standard Oil Com 
pany. The United States Steel Corporation was 
founded in a hotel corridor. And already the elder 
Morgan was playing solitaire in a back office, making 
only the big decisions. 

Andrew Carnegie said, "Two pounds of ironstone 
mined upon Lake Superior and transported nine hun 
dred miles to Pittsburgh; one pound and one-half of 
coal, mined and manufactured into coke and trans 
ported to Pittsburgh; a small amount of manganese 
ore mined in Virginia and brought to Pittsburgh 
and these four pounds of materials manufactured into 
one pound of steel, for which the consumer pays one 
cent," Only a big corporation could do that. Small 
concerns could not match this efficiency and so many 
of them began to disappear, bought out sometimes, 
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squeezed out others. Cutthroat competition seemed 
to be the natural process, and the law, slow-moving 
and conservative, had not always quite caught up to 
modern business practice. Even if it sometimes did 
catch up and the practice was found illegal, well, the 
law could be changed or newly interpreted judges 
and senators were cheap compared to the profits. 

Profits were the main thing. The United States was 
becoming a plutocracy, a country where money, not 
birth, meant power. With enough money you could 
buy your daughter an English duke, or you could 
pull the strings that made the little legislatures dance 
like crazy. You could be a great man if you had enough 
money. 

And the way to make it was to combine, centralize, 
consolidate, form a trust, get a monopoly in your 
field. This was the day of the Oil Trust, the Beef 
Trust, the Steel Trust, the Money Trust. 

To Bellamy this tendency toward monopoly seemed 
the most striking feature of the business life of his 
time. This and one other thing: the attitude of labor 
toward capital, the attitude of the farmers toward the 
bankers and market operators, The farmers were dis 
contented. They had to work too hard for too little, 
and the first hard times that came along made their 
work useless because the worker was laid off and the 
former could get nothing for his crops. 

The laborers and the fanners formed several politi 
cal parties the Greenbackers, the Labor Reformers, 
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the United Laborites, and, later, the Socialists and 
the Populists. They were never very successful; they 
had too little money. The money was elsewhere. 

The unions made gains in wages and they got bet 
ter hours, but there were battles between the strikers 
and the militia and police in 1877 and again in 1886. 

But only a few men, peering into the chaos of 
champagne and dollar bills, starvation and gunshot 
wounds, could recognize that strikes and farmer-labor 
parties were inevitably linked to million dollar cor 
porations. And only three men got it down on paper 
with clarity. They were Henry George, who offered 
his Single Tax as a remedy Thorstein Veblen, whose 
sight was keener than anyone's but who merely told 
what he saw and used such long words doing it that 
few read himand Bellamy, who wrote about a Uto 
pia where all men received an equal share of the 
wealth they helped to make. 
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A A young man, Bellamy showed far less promise 
than Veblen or Henry George. Until he wrote 
"Looking Backward/' he had done nothing to make 
people think he was going to be a great social leader. 

Personally, he came nearer to the popular notion 
of a romantic poet. He was quiet, drowsy, vague, and 
deeply religious. He did not like to be in gatherings 
of people, and he said once that if a reformer came 
to live next door he would move away reformers 
were too noisy. He was an idealist, but while he was 
growing up it seemed rather to be a private, some 
what selfish ideal, and his education and the influence 
of his parents strengthened it. 

He was born in 1850 in Chicopee Falls, now a sub 
urb of Springfield, Massachusetts, where his father 
was the Baptist minister for thirty-five years. His par 
ents gave him a taste for reading, and he did not re 
volt, as some ministers* sons do, against the religious 
atmosphere of his home. He wanted to be a good 
man. 

He grew up shy and reticent, and when he entered 
Union College at Schenectady, New York (the same 
one Mrs. Stanton tried to enter), he didn't like it and 
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left after one year. He said later that men should not 
go to college until they were thirty and their minds 
stronger. 

When he was eighteen, he took a trip abroad with 
his cousin. It was in Germany that he discovered 
there was social injustice in the world. "It was in the 
great cities of Europe," he wrote, "that my eyes were 
first fully opened to the extent and consequences 
of man's inhumanity to man." There were hovels 
enough, and the same inhumanity was being dis 
played in the Massachusetts mill towns a few miles 
from where he lived. Sometimes, though, facts need a 
new or a strange setting before they can be recog 
nized. With Bellamy, mere recognition was not 
enough to drive him into doing something about it. 
It seldom is with any man. 

When he got back from Germany, he studied law 
and was admitted to the bar. But he never practiced. 
Evidently in the course of his study he became con 
vinced that the law was not an honest profession. He 
: wrote of it: "Today the lawyers guard with invisible 
ranks the money kings, whose group is strangling the 
modern liberties of America. No men deserve so 
badly of their fellows as those bulldogs of the money 
kings/' He was a keen observer for so young a man, 
and you may ask why he did not start fighting these 
bulldogs immediately. It was because the injustice 
they did and the tyranny they defended had not yet 
touched him personally. 

After giving up the law, he went to Hawaii, a 
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strange journey in those days when there were no 
tourist bureaus to advertise the islands, going across 
Panama on his way, and returning by railroad across 
the continent. 

Now, at the age of twenty-one, he had spent all the 
time in schools and colleges he intended to. He had 
read and traveled widely. And from his boyhood he 
had kept a sort of journal, where he wrote down not 
so much the things he did, as the things he imagined. 
If was not unnatural, then, that he began to see him 
self as a literary man. 

In the tradition of most American writers, he first 
went into newspaper work. In 1871, he got a job on 
the staff of the New York Evening Post, and a year 
later he became an editorial writer and book re 
viewer for the Springfield Union near his home. He 
liked his home; traveling was really not in his line. So 
he stayed on the Union until 1876, when he quit to 
set up as a free-lance short-story writer and novelist. 

In the next ten years he got quite a reputation as a 
writer. His short stories appeared in the leading mag 
azines, the Atlantic Monthly, Scribnefs, and Harpefs. 
His talent lay in the ability to create fantastic situa 
tions and set them down plausibly, which is usually 
called imaginative power. In one of his stories the 
hero wakes up on the planet Mars and finds that the 
Martians can foretell the future; in another a sailor 
is shipwrecked on a tropical island and is surprised 
when all the natives turn out to be mind readers. 
They were entertaining reading, and William Dean 
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Howells said that Bellamy was "rich in a romantic 
imagination surpassed only by that of Hawthorne." 
By giving this imagination a lot of rope, Bellamy was 
actually preparing the technique he was to use in 
"Looking Backward." 

In his second novel, "The Duke of Stockbridge," 
he used Daniel Shays 1 Rebellion as a theme. Daniel 
Shays led the soldiers returned from the Revolution 
ary War against the Massachusetts landowners and 
moneylenders who had got control of their land while 
they were away and were foreclosing farms right and 
left. The soldiers got some of the land back. There 
have been these small revolts throughout our history. 
In fact, Jefferson, now revered and tame because long 
dead, once hoped we should have a revolution every 
few years; said it cleared the air. 

Bellamy obscured his theme somewhat by putting 
the customary love story in the foreground, but he 
was beginning to think again about oppression. 

He married and had a son. This made him work 
harder, but it was still the same kind of work dreams 
and fantasies, neatly done and well praised. 

Then came a second child, a daughter. As parents 
do, he thought of his children's future. He could see 
how, work as he might alone, he could provide no 
safeguard, no guaranty that they might not some day 
starve or beg. It was not a task for one single man. It 
could be got, this security, only by a plan that would 
provide for all men's children. 

He was then at work on another novel. "The idea," 
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lie says, "was of a more literary fantasy, a fairy tale of 
social felicity. There was no thought of contriving a 
house which practical men might live In, but merely 
... a cloud-palace for an Ideal humanity." It was the 
old sterile dream that men have written of from time 
to time, a Utopia. 

It was his children who brought into focus evety- 
thing he had done up to that time. The In 

their huts he had pitied; but he had not been moved 
enough to work for them, far away and European as 
they were. The danger was too remote. When It came 
Into his own house, he changed. 

He used the instrument he knew best his writing. 
He recast the novel and wrote it over again. 

"Instead of a mere fairy tale of social perfection/' 
he reports, "it became the vehicle of a definite scheme 
of Industrial reorganization." It became. In fact, 
"Looking Backward/* 
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T I ^HE year 1886, when "Looking Backward" was 

I written, was the year of ten thousand strikes. 
Even the stupid could tell that something was wrong 
with the economic crazy quilt called the capitalist sys 
tem. Those who were cheerful might say it was only 
temporary, and the pessimists might call such upsets 
part of the natural order which it was useless to com 
bat. But there was at the time little division of opin 
ion. Something was wrong. 

(Bellamy's book offered a remedy, a cooperative 
commonwealth. It appeared just at the right time. No 
other book in American history, except "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,'* the Bible of the Abolitionists, ever hit a pub 
lic question on the nose with such accuracy.) 

And it was not merely a book on economics, a dull 
subject at best. There was also a plot, with a hero and 
a beautiful heroine to carry you along. A month after 
publication, "Looking Backward" had sold 200,000 
copies. 

In making up the plot, Bellamy used all the expe 
riences he had gained in his earlier stories. It is as 
fanciful as the best of them, and many people read 
the book with great enjoyment without any idea that 
they had been preached to. 
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The story, briefly, is this: Julian West, a rich young 
man living in Boston, after spending the evening with 
his fiancee, Edith Bartlett, returns home. He goes to 
bed and tries to sleep, but he cannot he is a chronic 
victim of insomnia. He goes to a thick-walled, sound 
proof chamber in the cellar of his house, which he 
uses on such occasions, and he sends for Dr. Pillsbury, 
a "Professor of Animal Magnetism." Dr. Pillsbury 
hypnotizes him. This happens on the evening of May 

30, 1887. 

When West awakes he is surrounded by strangers, 
who regard him with great curiosity. He is amazed to 
learn that he has slept 1 13 years, and that the date of 
his awakening is September, 2000. He is in the home 
of Dr. Leete, a physician in the Boston of that time. 
Dr. Leete has a wife and a daughter, Edith, who is 
the most beautiful girl West has ever seen. During his 
trance, old age has passed West by, and he has the 
appearance and vigor of a man thirty years old. 

Boston has changed, however, and America with 
it. It has become a cooperative commonwealth where 
all work and all share alike. Edith Leete shows him 
around, f The Bostonians of the twenty-first century 
have what Bellamy calls "telephones," which are prac 
tically the same as radios; they have horseless car 
riages, a little like automobiles; they rarely wear the 
same clothes twice they throw them away since they 
are made of a processed paper, which might resemble 
rayon.YTo West the new age seems like Heaven, and 
he falls in love with Edith, a process which troubles 
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him faintly because it makes him seem unfaithful to 
his fiancee, Edith Bartlett, His worry vanishes when 
Edith tells him that she is the great-granddaughter of 
Edith Bartlett. 

He goes to bed one night in Dr. Leete's house and 
when he wakes it seems that he has returned to the 
nineteenth century. He is bitterly dissatisfied with fiis 
original home, and he does not see how he can stand 
the squalor of the slums and the hypocrisy of his own 
class after his taste of twenty-first century happiness. 
Fortunately, the return has been a dream; he wakes 
in Dr. Leete's house, safe in the future. Edith prom 
ises to marry him, and the book ends. 

The plot was the bait to get people to read. Bel 
lamy's real purpose was to describe the new common 
wealth and its evolution from capitalism. This is 
done through West's innumerable questions to Dr. 
Leete about his new environment. It is the questions 
and Dr. Leete's replies that take up most of the book. 

In the new nation the State is the Great Trust. The 
State manufactures everything, supplies all goods and 
services. All persons, male and female, work for the 
State in the industrial army. They begin their service 
at twenty-one and are ceremonially mustered out at 
forty-five. All are paid equal wages, but not in money; 
instead, they are given vouchers good at the State 
stores and warehouses. Each year's wages must be 
spent before the next year begins, and they continue 
throughout life. Thus, everyone is secure. 

Bellamy saw business going toward monopoly in 
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his time, the rise of small groups whose power to con 
trol industry and dictate price we have been trying to 
break since Theodore Roosevelt first went after the , 
trusts. It seemed, in Bellamy's day, to be the most ef 
ficient form. But monopoly under private control 
seemed wasteful, and the greed for profits kept the 
working people poor. So he imagined a highly effi 
cient State which would control all production and 
utilities, so that everyone would have plenty all the 
time. It is plain that he had great faith in people. He 
believed sincerely that people would discover the 
evils of capitalism for themselves and would turn 
freely and without bloodshed to a better way without 
being driven, merely by using their intelligence. 

In Bellamy's commonwealth, there are no banks, 
no investment houses, no stock market, no insurance 
companies. With no money, and with security guar 
anteed, there is no need for them. Security has re 
moved the motive for most crimes, and so lawyers, 
judges, and juries have disappeared; the few patho 
logical criminals are treated as if they were ill. There 
are no salesmen or advertising men; such unproduc 
tive persons are parasites and have no function. With 
the spread of this new system over the world, all 
armies and navies will become unnecessary, since the 
chief causes of war are at bottom economic. 

The industrial army is the cornerstone of this new 
nation. (Bellamy, the kindly humanitarian, would 
have been horrified to have his army compared to the 
compulsory labor battalions of the Nazis.) All young 
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people are educated until they are twenty-one. Then 
they become common laborers for three years. Dur 
ing this time, they are given chances to sample differ 
ent trades and professions that will help them choose 
their life work which, at twenty-four, they begin. The 
working hours of all occupations are graded so that 
they may all be equally attractive to the new recruits. 
For instance, the hours for a strenuous trade like coal 
mining are very short. And the wage vouchers are the 
same amount for everyone, on the principle that "all 
men who do their best, do the same." 

Production of all goods is actuallynot theoreti 
cally, as it is nowcontrolled by consumption. Since 
everything is manufactured and distributed from one 
source, the Government, there can be an accurate 
check on consumption for any period a day, a month, 
or a year; and if they run short or make too much, 
the supply can be adjusted immediately. 

And yet there is no regimentation. You spend your 
vouchers as you please. You live in your own private 
house; you may eat there if you wish, or in large pub 
lic dining halls which take your order the day before. 
The public tailors will make your clothes to order. 
Since the fullest use is made of machines, and since the 
Government does not take a profit, prices are low. 
The whole nation resembles home as it seemed when 
you were little: you have a place there, and you have 
importance because you are a part of the family. 
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rr~iHE book made a stir everywhere in the country, 
JL all levels, all cliques. Literary men wondered 
why the devil Bellamy was such a fool as to throw up 
a good and profitable career in romantic novels for 
this socialist business. The professional critics had a 
word they used for Utopia, for there were a great 
many Utopias in the lean years after 1873, The word 
was "visionary." Once "Looking Backward" had been 
labeled correctly, they could sit back. 

The economists, panting to keep up with the new 
gambits and dervish whirling of the trusts, took two 
attitudes toward the plan for the new commonwealth. 
First, they were brusquely condescending. The plan, 
they said, was radically unsound, of course. Human 
nature could not be changed, hence no sane person 
would expect all persons to work for the same salary. 
Honor was of no account in this matter; a brilliant 
man would not work for the same miserable handful 
of vouchers as a stupid man, and then take out the 
satisfaction in his own brilliance in little bits of metal 
and ribbon. (Bellamy had suggested a system of med 
als like the Congressional Medal or the Victoria Cross 
as rewards for meritorious service to the State.) Be- 



sides, people would die of boredom if you got every 
thing figured out and running smoothly. People, the 
economists said, need the whip of hunger. Makes 'em 
work. 

The economists' second attitude was wrathful, but 
it was more flattering to Bellamy because if took him 
seriously. They were angry with him because he had 
criticized capitalism. It was almost as if he had 
criticized the Flag or had sneered at Home and 
Mother. He had stated that the system of free compe 
tition in business was not only wicked but hideously 
wasteful of men and materials. He had contended 
that the rich grew rich at the expense of the poor, and 
that our periodic depressions were not, as everyone 
knew, regrettable though healthful moments of de 
flation, but evil and avoidable. Bellamy, in short, was 
their idea of a bad egg. 

But two kinds of people flocked to him and reared 
him up into a demigod, a prophet, and a savior. 
These were a few reformers, men whose hearts were 
professionally soft, and a vast band of sincere con 
verts who believed what Bellamy said, people who 
were eager to build the nation he had planned. A 
movement called Nationalism sprang up overnight. 

Bellamy had counted on "Looking Backward" mak 
ing a stir, but he seems to have been surprised when 
he personally was chosen to lead the movement to 
realize the aims of the book. He was not fitted tem 
peramentally or physically to be a public figure. He 
was a family man and he loved Chicopee Falls. He 
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was still a little diffident with people and he hated 
publicity. It was not his looks that were against him 
he was about five feet, eight, and weighed about a 
hundred and thirty; he had brown hair and a sandy 
beard, a handsome man from his pictures. It was 
rather that he had "weak lungs/' as the people of 
the nineties coyly called tuberculosis. But he accepted 
the role and began to write and lecture enthusi 
astically. 

He accepted the role and it killed him. He knew 
he was not a "real" economist, and he made himself 
one. That took all his spare time for years. Nation 
alist clubs and conventions wanted to see him and 
hear him speak. He wore himself out traveling. He 
edited a monthly magazine. The Nationalist, for a 
time, and when that failed he started a weekly paper, 
The New Nation, and wrote most of the editorial 
copy himself. 

He had frequent attacks of "influenza" which laid 
him up exhausted for weeks at a time. He wrote even 
while he was in bed, and consulted with subordinates 
on the welfare of the movement. Chances to cash in 
on his fame by writing stories in his old romantic 
style or by lecturing on subjects other than National 
ism, he rejected, and most of the money from the 
legitimate royalties of "Looking Backward" he gave 
to help the movement. 

Nationalism grew for a while, and then it waned 
when times got better around 1893. Bellamy began 
work on his second socialistic book about this time. 



It is called "Equality," and while it is cast in the form 
of a novel with West, Dr. Leete, and Edith as charac 
ters, it has little plot and is more an economic treatise 
designed to fill up the chinks in "Looking Backward." 

He lasted long enough to finish it, and then he 
went to Colorado to take a cure. But the disease had 
gone too far. He grew worse steadily and, always a 
man with his roots in one place, he asked to be taken 
back to Chicopee Falls, where he died in 1898, forty- 
eight years old. 

Bellamy is still a great man because he did one of 
the hardest things to do. He made people think. Our 
heads and spines are daily full of the useless trickle 
of memory and desire; our attention starts and lapses; 
we work with automatic hand and mind; and the 
numb times come often. It is something to make us 
put two and two together, to straighten up and concen 
trate and use the tools we have. Especially when they 
are used on purposes that are now at this time good. 

That is Bellamy's chief value. He not only made 
people think, but persuaded them to think about 
American society as a whole. People who did not 
want to think, people who never intended to think, 
people who regarded a socialist or a radical as a man 
with a beard and a bomb, they were all betrayed into 
thinking by the artistry he showed in "Looking Back 
ward." And some of the results we can see now, O&el- 
lamy was once a simon-pure prophet who built with 
douds right tip into the blue sky. He is less so now. 
Slowly, things are moving his way. , 
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WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 



WHAT is history? Now that their lives have been 
told again, where will you place these people? 
What will you remember? Is the past like a play in 
old-fashioned dress where the actors advance, speak a 
moment, and step back Williams in a sugar-loaf hat 
with crepe hair to his shoulders, treating with the 
Indians or sitting in a canoe pointing out where 
Providence will be? Is Paine at Washington's elbow, 
a prompter, an encourager? In some florid Boston 
parlor, do you see Emerson and Mrs, Stanton shaking 
hands, while all around them people murmur of the 
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wickedness of slavery? Does old J, P. Morgan chuckle 
derisively in his office when he hears of Bellamy's 
novel? Is history a play, mainly tragic, with the cur 
tain corning down neatly after each scene? 

These five people were idealists, and except pos 
sibly Mrs. Stanton, none of them was interested in 
the dramatic aspects of his career. It does not seem 
as if they worked just for fame; they may have known 
that success would bring them fame, but it was the 
work that came first. You remember that Washington 
said that "Common Sense" was working a powerful 
change there in the minds of men? A change in a 
man's mind, however powerful, or a great change in 
a lot of men's minds is not spectacular, nor can it be 
represented on a stage very well. Yet it was this change 
they labored for to instill the hope and then the 
conviction that a better life was possible; and it is 
for these aims, generous but dun-colored and lacking 
in the glitter of the theater, that these five people 
ought to be remembered. 

Yet even if their ideals are not remembered, these 
five are still alive, living unregarded in men's minds, 
the minds they worked to change. Take one idea we 
owe to Paine: the independence of this country. Prob 
ably you never think of it. Certainly you do not rise 
in the morning with a prayer of thankfulness that we 
are not under the heel of Britain. Independence came 
a long time ago; you take it for granted, just as you 
accept the racial tolerance that Williams worked to 
establish, or the status of women that Mrs. Stanton 
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insured. These ideas have become as much a part of 
life in America as the sun or the sky. They are the 
bases of public opinion on which we first depend. 
These ideas did not grow up in America spontane 
ously like trees. All people here are not born with 
them as they are born with the instincts of hunger 
and fear. They are a part of our inheritance only be 
cause these five people had the courage and strength 
to spread them, and today we are in debt to them in 
the same way that we are to Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln. 
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II 



IT IS doubtful if the citizens of Providence in 1670 
knew what a great man Roger Williams was. He 
was prominent locally, the founder and the president 
of the colony. But the colony was a rough settlement 
and Williams was lame. It is likely that the people 
who met him in the street asked after his rheumatism, 
not of the progress of his ideals and plans. Paine died 
friendless, and he was remembered only in slander. 
The newspapers of the time show that Mrs. Stanton 
was regarded, not as a liberator, but rather as a some 
what comical nuisance. Few of the contemporaries of 
these five people honored their great neighbors. They 
were too familiar with them to judge their abilities 
accurately, and not being prophets they could not 
foresee what history was going to say. 

If you believe that the work these five people did 
is valuable and you cannot disbelieve it any more 
than you can deny your eyes or teeth or anything 
that is a part of you then it might be a good idea if 
Americans looked around and tried to identify the 
real benefactors of our own time. Admittedly, this is 
hard to do. 

The idealists of the past have left us a fairly toler- 
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ant nation, either because they preached tolerance, 
like Mrs. Stanton, or because they practiced it, like 
Williams. Our stock of public tolerance is not very 
large, and it does not work steadily all the time. But 
it is here, and that is encouraging. Especially when 
we look at Europe now. We may still jail and "in 
vestigate" people-in spite of our professed belief in 
free speech for expressing opinions different from 
the popular ones. But we do not self-righteously kill 
them as the Elders of Massachusetts Bay killed the 
Quakers. 

The idealist of the kind discussed in this book is 
the one who is interested in humanity. He does not 
see his neighbor, or any man, as having only one func 
tion. Instead, he has a clear picture of him as a com 
bination of all human possibilities, good and bad. 
Naturally he is devoted to promoting the good or he 
would not be an idealist at all. 

From the lives of these five examples, the "good" 
seems to mean the right of people to live together 
with decency, freedom, and dignity. All people, that 
is. Black or white, Jew or Gentile, Catholic or Prot 
estant, mere humanity should be enough to guarantee 
the right. The idealist can define more clearly than 
we the qualities that make a good man better than a 
good dog. 

Wherever this right is curtailed in his time, wher 
ever he is oppressed personally, there is the idealist's 
point of attack, and he is willing to fight alone ainl 
without profit to himself. 
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It is hardly to be expected that there are many such 
men at work here, now. There are those who sweat to 
get or to retain decency, freedom, and dignity for 
themselves or for a few. Probably thousands could be 
found who would be glad to try to secure these things 
for everyone on a commission basis. But the touch 
stone is that the idealist must work for human rights 
for everyone, without profit. No matter how crazy 
they say he is, such a man is worth watching. And 
since his ideal, whatever it may mean in practice, can 
be realized only by the support of the plain citizens, 
he might be worth following. 

You may say: "Why? It is clear that these idealists 
are tough people. Oppression seems to spur them on. 
They will make their way anyhow without our sup 
port. Why should I bother to hunt them out and fol 
low them?" Aside from the comic spectacle a torpid 
populace presents when it has more decency, freedom, 
and dignity thrust upon it by the successful idealist, 
there is the matter of patriotism. 

This is a word worn thin from overwork. It is re 
defined every Fourth of July, on the birthdays of the 
presidents, and before election days. Sometimes it 
means one thing, sometimes another. But every time 
it is used, no matter how ragged the meaning is around 
the edges, its solid core represents an affection and 
a pride in America and the life we live here. 

The land was here. We took it to live on. But all that 
is good in the way that we live here, all that is per 
manentpermanent because the people have learned 



certain principles and made them a part of our tradi 
tionthis Is the work of men and women like Wil 
liams, Paine, Emerson, Mrs. Stanton, Bellamy. 
Not the learned use of machines, but the little de 
cency we have, the freedom we were to 
for, and the dignity that comes after the fight. It 
would not have been a bad thing to have helped 
with their work, and it would not be a bad thing to 
hunt out, recognize, and help the men and women 
like them who are living now. 
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